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WHITE AND BLACK. 



CHAPTER L 

Now that Eleanor was once more at Chest- 
nut Brook, Mrs. Burgoyne had been able 
again to assume the management of her 
own house. Perhaps she found, on inves- 
tigation, less reason to congratulate Miss 
Annersly on her late administration than 
Chauncey supposed ; but Constance was, for 
her own part, extremely glad to be relieved 
from her unpleasant task, and returned to 
the schoolroom, or rather to the library, 
for since Dr. Mayworth's scheme of the 
laboratory had been carried out, though in 
an imperfect manner, as Eustace had no 
friend to aid him in his endeavours, the 
schoolroom, reeking with the fumes of phos- 
phorus and sulphuretted hydrogen, had 
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2 WHITE AND BLACK. 

been abandoned by Constance and her 
pupils. This was occasionally awkward, for 
the library was the room which, of all others, 
Chauncey seemed now to affect, and Con- 
stance, though she liked his conversation, 
felt shy of giving her lessons in his pre- 
sence. Moreover, she could not hide from 
herself that he had begun to seek her society 
more than formerly; and Dr. Mayworth's 
suggestions would present themselves an- 
noyingly to her memory. But Chauncey 
did not love her — that was certain ; he was 
more fond of disputing with her than any 
lover could possibly be. She was the only 
individual in the house who was not too 
much occupied to waste time in arguing 
with him, and it was therefore natural he 
should like to talk to her ; and, besides, they 
had many topics in common from his jour- 
ney to Europe, and they agreed wonder- 
fully together in their tastes. 

Still Chauncey's presence was a hin- 
drance to lessons. He took up his quar- 
ters in the window with his cigar and book, 
and remained there, making occasional ob- 
servations, until lessons were concluded; 
and he continued this practice so pertina- 
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ciously that Constance at length thought it 
proper to apologise for their coming in, at 
the same time proposing to Eustace to ad- 
journ to the morning-room, if they were in 
his brother's way. 

" Indeed, you are not; and I should go 
at once if I thought my being here was an 
interruption to you," said Chauncey. " I 
consider myself quite the intruder." 

" But we can easily go to the morning- 
room while we are reading aloud," said 
Constance, half rising, and beckoning 
Lucy. 

" No, indeed, Miss Annersly ; if you go I 
shall consider it a hint for me to depart," 
said Chauncey. " Until the chemical furore 
is over, and the schoolroom is again tenable, 
this room must be considered as sacred to 
you and your pupils." 

"Oh! I don't care for my laboratory 
now," sighed Eustace. "Dr. Mayworth 
said of course my brothers would help me 
in my chemical studies. He did not know 
how utterly they despised the lights of 
science." 

Chauncey, who was again deep in his 
reading, made no answer. 
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" I wonder what you can find to interest 
you in those old books, with their horrid 
diamond print," continued Eustace. " You 
don't find it very amusing neither, for you 
have looked off it at us more than on it all 
the morning." 

" You must have been singularly atten- 
tive to your lessons, I think, to have ob- 
served that fact," replied Chauncey. " Pray, 
what small diamond print are you reading 
now ? Not Virgil, I'm sure." 

" No, I am going to Virgil in a minute ; 
it is a book of Miss Annersly's. A little 
thing — poetry that she brought from Eng- 
land," said Eustace, drawing his Latin 
nearer to him, but still continuing to read 
the more interesting volume. Constance 
let him alone, for she saw he was tired of 
his task, and would probably be contentious 
if she recalled him to it ; and she went on 
(Juietly reading with Lucy until inter- 
rupted by Eustace throwing down the 
book, and exclaiming — 

" ' Poison, vermin,' indeed ! ' Pernicious 
weed!' — what a precious old humbug this 
old fellow is! I should just like him to 
come down among us now." 
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"What old fellow?" asked Chauncey, 
surprised. 

" Why, this here man who writes such a 
conie-outer on smoking. This Cowper — 
this Englishman ! I believe it's meant 
against us. I never heard such stuff ! 
Just look at all this ! " 

"He did not, indeed, write it against 
America," said Constance, soothingly, to 
Eustace. " He disliked the use of tobacco 
for itself, as many English people do ; and 
some people in America also." 

"low don't, do you?" said Eustace. 
Constance evaded the question ; but Chaun- 
cey, who was now turning over the leaves 
of the book, observed — 

"I think, now I remember, you share 
the objection, Miss Annersly?" 

" Oh, I have been well used to it," re- 
plied Constance, laughing. "My brother 
was an inveterate smoker, and he systema- 
tically broke me in, as he used to say, to 
bearing it." 

" Then you do reaUy dislike it yourself?" 
said Chauncey, knocking the ashes off his 
cigar. 

"No, indeed, I never said so; and it 
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would be absurd for anyone to come to 
America without being able to overcome a 
dislike to a habit so general." 

"You do not like it, though?" persisted 
Chauncey, smiling* " Confess it, Miss An- 
nersly. You do not, now candidly?" 

" Candidly, then, I do not ; my father had 
a strong dislike to it." 

" Well, but you need not say you dislike 
it, Miss Annersly," said Eustace ; " and 
Chauncey need not throw his cigar out of 
window for that^ really." 

" Nor would he for that reason," replied 
Constance, quietly; " and, besides, if we do 
not like the smell we can go back to the 
schoolroom." 

" To the phosphorus?" said Lucy, laugh- 
ing. " No, thank you, I'll stop here." 

" No, Miss Annersly, you must not go," 
said Chauncey; "that would be a harsh 
comment on my cigar, indeed. 

"*Its worst effect, the banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilises ours.' 

But, Miss Annersly," he continued after a 
pause, "this book is not one I should advise 
you to keep here. It might cause you 
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serious inconvenience in any part of the 
Southern states. You had better destroy 
it." 

" Destroy it ! Why, what is there in my 
Cowper to offend the South?" Constance 
asked, forgetting Cowper's eloquent plead- 
ings in behalf of the oppressed African, 
and when she remembered them, she could 
only say in confusion, "Would those few 
passages be sufficient to condemn it?" 

" I should rather think they would, Miss 
Annersly. There is no need to destroy it 
while you are here in our house, if you 
keep it out of sight ; but if you should 
travel elsewhere I would most earnestly 
advise you to bum it, or tear out those 
pages." 

" I will remember your counsel," replied 
Constance, folding a sheet of paper round 
her much-loved and precious little volume ; 
"but objections as strong would apply to 
half the best books written in the English 
language." 

"And such books are not admitted 
amongst us," answered Chauncey, " unless 
the obnoxious passages are expunged." 

Constance was silent, reflecting on the 
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scantiness of the library at Chestnut Brook, 
and the evident lack of reading she had 
begun to notice in the friends, both male 
and female, of the family. 

" But, Mr. Chauncey, in your own library 
at West Creek I saw many books which, if 
I remember to have read them rightly, 
contain things nearly as incendiary as these 
poems of Cowper's." 

"Not if they are American editions 
printed for the South ; they would be free 
from all taint," replied Chauncey; "and, 
moreover, I think no one would suspect me 
of want of patriotism." 

" No, that they would not, if defending 
slavery be patriotism," thought Constance. 
" But," she continued aloud, "even you are 
debarred from literature that you would 
like to have, I imagine. I dare say, at least 
I think, there are several theological works 
with whose opinions you would have sym- 
pathised had they not spoken freely of 
slavery." 

Chauncey smiled and returned to his 
book, and Constance, feeling that she had, 
perhaps, said a little more than she intended, 
left the room to find Lucy, who had already 
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departed. She found her with Eleanor and 
Mrs. Burgoyne, who was stirring a cup of 
chocolate with exceeding care. 

" I think it will tempt him, perhaps, but 
he cares for nothing but coffee," she ob- 
served as she gave the cup to Letta, who 
carried it upstairs. 

" He longs quite painfully for the coffee," 
said Eleanor ; " he asks for it continually, 
and thinks Doctor Jeffries absurd in for- 
bidding it to him. I had real difficulty in 
persuading him to go without it at break- 
fast to-day." 

"Well, he's drinking it hard enough 
now," said Lucy. " He has had three cups 
of the strongest." 

"Oh, no! you must be wrong," said 
Eleanor, and she ran upstairs, but soon re- 
turned, saying, in much vexation, " It is so ; 
he could not resist the sight of it, poor 
fellow ! That stupid girl, Clara, brought it 
up to him. I thought she was in the room 
when I told Mavor he must not have it. 
It is very tiresome of her ; she is too care- 
less. She ought to be punished, and she 
shall be." 

Constance heard Mrs. Burgoyne give a 
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half-repressed sigh, and she left the room, 
indignant at the impudent interference of 
Clara. She did not consider that the poor 
quadroon girl, who was really attached to 
Mavor, was anxious to do anything that 
might win from him a smile of approbation 
or a caress of fondness. These efforts to 
please, by supplying him with forbidden 
stimulants, were carried on in defiance of 
Mrs. Burgoyne and Eleanor, and even the 
physician's strictest orders. Both wine 
and coffee were forbidden the patient, but 
Mavor was kept constantly supplied and 
tempted [with both by Clara, and perhaps 
it was from this reason that his recovery 
was long and unsatisfactory. It was not 
till the first week in May that he was able 
to come downstairs leaning on Chauncey's 
arm, and join the family at dinner, where 
his appearance caused great joy to all. 
He looked, however, very unfit to bear the 
riotous demonstrations of Frank andGeorgy, 
and Constance soon carried them off to the 
library in pity to the invalid. Eleanor 
gave her a look of thanks as she left the 
room, and then sat down on a footstool by 
her husband's sofa, her prayer-book in her 
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hand. After a time she looked up, and said 
gently,— 

" Mavor, love, do you think you are 
having the best reading for the day ? It's 
the Sabbath, you know." 

" What, this novel ? Oh ! what harm can 
there be in it?" 

" It is not the right occupation for the 
day. Do you think so yourself ?" 

"It's no worse than Chauncey's news- 
paper," said Mavor ; " but, if you wish, I 
won't read it. Here, take it away, love, and 
bring me something better." 

Eleanor kissed him aflfectionately, and 
removed the tempting book to a side-table 
out of sight, and then left the room, whHe 
her husband rather listlessly turned over 
the pages of the more serious work she had 
offered him. At last he found something 
to arrest his attention, and read on tiU a 
soft step behind roused him, and Clara laid 
the confiscated novel on the table beside 
hun. Mavor smiled. 

"You are a good attentive girl, Clara, 
but I don't want it now," and he continued 
bis other reading until his wife returned. 
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" Miss Annersly, why do you never let 
anybody hear a little music from you?" 
said Chauncey one day, as Constance was 
listening to Lucy's practising. 

" Oh ! it is too long since I left off play- 
ing," she answered. " I should only dis- 
appoint you." 

"Well, if I might make the request, I 
should ask you to give me occasionally the 
pleasure of hearing you a little. I don't 
care for execution; I can hear that from 
Eleanor every day. I want a musician 
who can feel the music, and make me feel 
it_who can appreciate the intention of 
the composer, and convey it to me. Eus- 
tace is more fortunate than I am, for you 
have played for him." 

" Yes, because I wished to reward him 
for doing his lessons well," replied Con- 
stance, rather quickly, and in a tone which 
civilly, but completely, declined any play- 
ing for Chauncey. She did not mean to 
encourage his polite gallantry. She saw 
he had thrown away his cigar in the li- 
brary, and abstained from smoking to please 
her, and she ignored the fact. Others had 
observed it too, however. 
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" What on earth is the cause of this new 
crotchet of Chauncey's about not smoking?'' 
said Mayor. " He seems going to give it 
up altogether." 

"Oh! I am so glad if he does.' Dr. 
Jeflfries says it would benefit his health so 
much," said his mother. 

" If that were so, it would stiU be ridicu- 
lous to renounce it so suddenly," said her 
husband. " It would endanger his health 
sooner than benefit it. Besides, he's well 
enough now." 

" He'll never be able to do without it," 
said Mavor, puffing away at his own excel- 
lent cigar. " The determination must soon 
break through." 

^* Did you ever know a whim of Chaun- 
cey's to break through?" said his father, 
taking the newspaper which Constance had 
folded for him. " He's as firm as a rock, 
and self- willed as Lucifer." 

" Oh, no, not self-willed," said Mrs. Bur- 
goyne. " Firm he is, and I hope always 
will be. What he has once resolved to do, 
he will do, be it ever so difficult. But he 
wiU change at once, if you prove to him 
that he is wrong." 
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* 

"Yes, if he is proved wrong, but I should 
like to see the person who could prove 
Chauncey wrong to Chauncey by any argu- 
ment or reasoning," said Mavor, laughing. 

Coristance was of the same opinion, and 
she guessed that Chauncey's sudden deter- 
mination to forswear tobacco was not by 
any means the result of conviction, but 
intended as a positive compliment to her- 
self. If so, it was a real proof that his admi- 
ration of, and desire to please her, were 
. greater than she had imagined, and she 
began to fear this passing fancy would be 
apparent to others besides herself, if their 
eyes were open to any observation. 

But other people had had their eyes 
open to observe earlier than herself, and 
one day as Letta was helping her to arrange 
her hair, she exclaimed, as Constance tried 
to fasten up and hide two refractory ends 
that would fall curling on her neck, — 

" Oh, Miss Ann'sly, let them hang ; they 
become you so well. Mr. Chauncey thinks 
so ; he noticed your hair I saw yesterday." 

" Mr. Chauncey! he is not likely to 
notice how my hair is arranged," said Con- 
stance, with much annoyance. 
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" Not notice it ! oh, miss, he notices 
everything you do or say, he never takes 
his eyes off you all the time he is in the 
room, and thinks of nothing else but you." 

" Letta, just mind your own business," 
said Constance, angrily, and her first im- 
pulse was to tuck the curling end firmer 
under her hair ; but her second thought 
was that it was undignified to let Chaimcey 
or anyone else of the Burgoyne family 
influence her style of head-dress, and she 
let the girl comb and curl it as she liked. 

" You are not angry with me for speak- 
ing so, I hope, miss," said Letta, resolved 
to pursue the subject. 

" Yes, Letty, a little — Mr. Chauncey 
has no more thought of me than I of him, 
and you are very foolish to talk so." 

" Yes, miss, I am foolish, I know," said 
Letta, submissively ; " but others say so too. 
Mr. Chauncey does watch you as I said, 
and I am not the only one who sees it." 

" Well, let me hear no more of this 
nonsense," said Constance, and she went 
downstairs, wondering what could have 
put such thoughts into the girl's head. 
Did Chauncey really show the interest in 
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her Letta believed he did ? She revolved 
the question over and over again, and she 
recalled all the diflferent occasions on which 
he had shown greater attention to her 
wishes or remarks than general politeness 
required, or her position called for. The 
occasions were numerous ; indeed, their 
frequency surprised her, prepared though 
she was for it. His constant attendance in 
the library during the time she was there, 
his continual selections of the same walks 
as herself and the children, and his in- 
variably managing to get her into the 
same carriage as himself for the drive 
to church, all seemed to confirm Letta's 
hypothesis. But still "the idea was too 
absurd to be entertained for a moment." 

A step approached the door ; she thought 
it was Chauncey's, and felt angry with 
herself for having learnt to distinguish it, 
but she was mistaken, it was Mavor's. 
" How could she have mistaken his step 
for Chauncey's ? " He did not want her, 
however, for after looking round the room 
in search of a book he returned to the 
drawing-room, whither Constance soon 
afterwards accompanied Lucy. The whole 
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family, Frank and Georgy excepted, were 
there ; and she had hardly taken her seat 
on the sofa, near Mrs. Burgoyne, when 
Chauncey left his writing and sat down a 
little behind her. She could not resist, 
after a few moments, turning suddenly 
round to see if he were actually looking 
at her or not; lo and behold! his eyes 
were fixed on those identical curls, and' 
she returned to her needlework in some 
secret confusion. After a few minutes, 
however, she again informed herself that 
she was very absurd, and that he was so 
placed in the window that he must neces- 
sarily look towards her if he turned to his 
mother or Eleanor, and she resolved to 
forget all Letta had said. As if to aid 
her efforts, Mavor took up the newspaper, 
saying,— 

" What is it, mamma, you wanted me to 
see ? Oh ! here it is, this sale ; I see your 
pencil-mark. ' Lot 14, Jane, aged seven- 
teen, a strong, active girl, well accustomed 
to housework;' and you want me to go 
after her ? " 

" Yes, I think she would do for us, and 
we want another, really. Ellie says there 
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is not any woman on the plantation who is 
fit for the place. Will you go, dear? I 
think she will suit, and it is only twelve 
miles off." 

" Oh ! it's not the distance I mind, but 
I don't advise you to have her, mother. 
These strong, active girls, as they are 
called, are clumsy and awkward, only fit 
for field work. She will break the china 
and small things. I shall be going to 
Charleston or Savannah soon, and I can pick 
you up one better suited, at a regular auc- 
tion mart. I don't like these private sales." 

" Why not? It is so near, and we could 
have her directly." 

" Oh ! but she's not to be sold by herself. 
It's one of those great plantation sales, 
where the niggers are all sold in families. 
She is one of a lot, you see, ' John, Mary, 
James, Jim, Alfred, and Polly,' besides this 
one. Now, we don't want all these, and 
you wiU have to give more if you break 
the lot." 

" Well, but speak to an agent, and let 
him buy the lot, and sell her to you sepa- 
rately afterwards." 

" Oh, no, there's a difficulty that way. 
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He may be outbid, and not choose to offer 
higher for the whole lot, though I would 
advance for the one. And I shouldn't wish 
to buy the lot myself, and have the bore of 
getting rid of them afterwards. So I will 
wait a week or two, and go to Charleston." 

" You are an idle fellow, Mavor," said 
Chauncey ; " but, mother, I will send you a 
girl from the Creek, who will perhaps do." 

" No, that she won't, if she is one of 
your spoilt niggers," said Mavor, but no 
one listened to him. 

" Can you then break up the lots when 
the negroes are sold in families?" asked 
Constance, in a low voice, of Mrs. Bur- 
goyne, for that lady had constantly assured 
her it was never done. 

" Oh ! it is very seldom, and no one likes 
it; but sometimes, you know, it can't be 
helped," she answered. Constance said no- 
thing, but her face spoke her thoughts, and 
Eleanor said, quickly, — 

" It is very sad for families to be sepa- 
rated, but it must happen so everywhere, 
you know. If the husband and wife are 
together, the wife's parents must be left, 
you cannot help that." 

c 2 
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• " But I spoke of separating the families 
at sales, and sending them to diflferent plan- 
tations." 

" Oh, well, it's not often done, and it 
can't be helped sometimes." 

" No, that's the worst of it," said Con- 
stance, sadly. 

" Why, it's not thirty years since there 
were niggers sold in the West Indies, and 
it was under English rule that slavery was 
first established in America," chimed in the 
patriotic Lucy. 

" Well, darling, but that does not make 
the thing right because England was 
wrong." 

Mrs. Burgoyne bent over her embroidery 
with a troubled expression of countenance, 
while Chauncey's lip wore the peculiar 
smile of approbation with which he always 
greeted a bold declaration or a well-grounded 
argument, even in an enemy. Eleanor saw 
with terror that Constance was being 
dragged, unawares, into a most dangerous 
conversation, and she tried to avert the 
mischief by laughing at her injudicious 
zeal. 

" Why, Constance, dear, take care what 
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you say. Do you think us all sinners for 
being slaveowners?" 

" No, of course I don't," Constance an- 
swered, laughing, as Eleanor hoped she 
would, and she changed the conversation 
before her friend had time to commit her- 
self further. Constance stepped out into 
the verandah, and there Chauncey followed 
her. 

"My dear Miss Annersly," he said, 
closing the window so that the others could 
hear nothing, " I must again warn you 
not to speak of this subject so openly. It 
will not do here, indeed. My mother and 
I can appreciate your candour, and like you 
the more for speaking your honest convic- 
tions so boldly, but my father will fear to 
leave Eustace with you, and I need not tell 
you how sorry I should be for my mother 
to lose you at this time. For her sake, for 
all our sakes, you must indeed moderate 
your zeal a little, and be prudent." 

They returned to the drawing-room. 
Chauncey was rather silent that evening, 
and whenever Constance looked up from 
her book she found his dark bright eyes 
fixed upon her. He had said, " Be silent 
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for all our sakes," but his voice had added, 
" and for mine, too," she thought, and she 
dreamt all night that Chauncey had actually- 
told her that he was in love with her, and 
that his mother was angrily dismissing her 
from the house. 

She was indignant with herself in the 
morning for letting these fancies get into 
her mind. " He does not love me, I will 
not believe it. There must be some other 
explanation for it all, and I shall soon find 
it^ out," and as she entered the library she 
heard Lucy say to Eustace, — 

" Chauncey is not here this morning. 
I dare say he was vexed at what Miss 
Annersly said last night." 

" Oh ! no, he wasn't, he will come," said 
Eustace. " He likes her, I'll tell you why. 
He likes her just because she says such 
things : he's quite sick of having no one to 
argue or dispute with." 

" A much more natural explanation than 
Letta's," thought Constance, as she set 
down a sum for Frank, but as she drew 
the lines for the total and proof, she was 
interrupted by Mrs. Burgojnae. 

" Dear Constance, I am about to beg for 
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a holiday, at least for the morning. Will 
you undertake a commission for me ? " 

" With the greatest pleasure, dear ma- 
dam ; but where to ? " 

" To inquire into the case of a poor 
famUy who have sent to me for relief ; it is 
a mile off, and it is off the road. Do you 
think you can walk so far? Jonas shall 
go with you.'* 

" Oh, mamma, mayn't I go too ? " said 
Georgy ; and her mother having given as- 
sent, the little lady's pony was sent for, 
and they set out with a basket of tea, 
sugar, and other small presents. 

" Chauncey won't thank mamma for this 
arrangement," said Eustace, opening the 
newspaper. " He will have to be out when 
Miss Annersly reads with us this afternoon, 
and he will therefore miss her entirely to- 
day." 
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CHAPTER IL 

V 

Mrs. Burgoyne had promised that the ser- 
vant should follow Constance immediately, 
but she and Georgy had passed the gate 
before they were overtaken, and then it 
was by Chauncey, not by the groom. 

" I am come to offer myself as a guide, 
Miss Annersly. Jonas could not come, and 
Mrs. Mavor has taken Harvey to drive her," 
he said, taking the basket and the pony's 
bridle. "I've told mamma that I know 
the place well, and shall be a better guide 
than he would." 

There were plenty of other servants who 
would have done equally well, but Chauncey 
was evidently resolved on the walk, and 
was equally resolved upon an argument, 
for, after a few general observations upon 
the road they were taking, he began at 
once. 

" I admire your skill as a rhetorician, 
Miss Annersly, in securing so good a van- 
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tage ground when you assume that slavery 
is, and must be, a positive evil." 

"Well, is it not an evil?" said Con- 
' stance, who by no means shrank from en- 
gaging in the discussion with him, although 
she felt a little mortified at Eustace's sup- 
position that he cared for her only as a foe- 
man worthy of his steel. 

" Some slavery may be harsh, and some 
individual cases may seem oppressive, 
especially where brutal and uneducated 
men obtain the command of the hands; 
but supposing humane and enlightened 
masters, slavery, j9^r ae, is not wrong nor an 
evil at aU." 

" I know you republicans say ' taxation 
without representation is an evil,' " an- 
swered Constance. " Must not the loss of 
all human rights be a positive evil to a 
human being?" 

Chauncey's eyes had lighted as he found 
his antagonist so ready for the fight, and 
he had no immediate answer ready. Such 
a question would not have disconcerted his 
brother. He would have laughed, and de- 
clared the two cases to be utterly difierent ; 
but Chauncey could not logically say this, 
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though he felt it, and he walked on in 
silence, thinking how to prove the truth of 
what he had no doubt of — the justice of 
slavery. 

Constance had no wish now to continue 
the subject. She was rather disposed to 
enjoy to the full the walk and the beauty 
of the morning. It was still early, and the 
dew lay heavy under the trees on the long 
grass and the numberless flowers which 
spangled it. They had left the road which 
she knew, and were in a green path leading 
into the heart of the wood. The tall pine- 
trees rose on each side, towering sixty feet, 
without a single branch, over the thick 
brushwood, like gigantic pillars supporting 
a thick roof of forest on their summits, 
while here and there the birches' brighter 
green and lower sweeping branches broke 
in upon the pinewood, and the beeches and 
hickories were fresh in their spring colours 
and waving sprays. Chauncey gathered a 
long garland of trailing moss, which was 
just putting out its blossoms in a sheltered 
comer, and handed it to Constance. 

" Miss Annersly, you asked to see that 
pioss in flower some weeks ago, and I hoped 
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to have brought you -a spray from the Creek 
before now, but it was longer in opening 
than I thought for." 

" Thank you for thinking of me/' said Con- 
stance, examining the moss with interest. 

" Thank me for that ! You might thank 
me every day," replied Chauncey in a low 
voice, which Constance refused to notice; 
and as if she had not heard him, she 
continued — 

" I never feel so sadly out of place as 
when a real flower-fancier calls me to ad- 
mire his collection of' specimens. I see 
there is a standard of criticism — a perfect 
science of art of which I know nothing: 
then I begin to fear I have no real love of 
nature." 

" You do not believe in any real love 
of any kind as real, I believe. Miss An- 
nersly?" 

" I do not believe in half the love which 
is acted or fancied," replied Constance ; and 
he answered quickly, — 

" I heard you saying something of that 
kind to my sister the other day;" and after 
a pause, Chauncey added, " Do you reaUy 
think so ill of all naen, Miss Annersly?" ^ 
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" I do think it of Edward Benson, who 
has been talking a great deal of nonsense 
to your young sister. From all I hear, I 
£annot believe him capable of any real 
affection for any woman." 

" I am afraid that is too true of him," 
answered Chauncey in a graver tone. " But, 
Miss Annersly, you must not — you must 
be careful of judging all men of the South 
by him." 

" I fear he is but a fair specimen of his 
class," said Constance. 

"No, no, not of his class," rejoined 
Chauncey quickly. "He merits all and 
more than you say of him. But do not 
confound all — do not class me, at least, with 
men like him." 

" I do not, indeed," answered Constance. 
, "No, do not, indeed," he continued, 
earnestly. " You must know by this time 
that I have never countenanced any of 
those connections that waste the affections 
and harden the heart before any real love 
can find a place there. You believe me. 
Miss Annersly?" 

Constance did perfectly. She could dis- 
tinguish between his passionate love for 
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Helen and the coarse connections of so 
many of the Southern planters. 

*' I do, indeed, believe you to be incapable 
of anything unworthy," she answered, and 
stopped abruptly, while Chauncey, satisfied, 
remained silent for some minutes while 
they walked on after Georgy. 

" I wish," Chauncey said at length, look- 
ing up at the huge white oak under which 
they halted for a moment, " I wish I could 
have this tree at the Creek. Look at the 
girth, and that mass of foliage at the top. 
I wish you would come over again to West 
Creek, Miss Annersly, now the trees are 
in leaf. You could judge of my improve- 
ments now better than you could in March. 
I would show you the old plan of the 
grounds as they were, and you would see 
the changes I have effected. But I must 
hurry you on now; for I fear our inform- 
ants have been mistaking the distance to 
us. We have gone more than twice the 
mile they talked of." 

"Perhaps the poor creatures feared we 
should not come if they confessed the real 
distance. Do you know the path well?" 

" I have been here before, though I know 
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the other side of the wood nearer to West 
Creek much better. But I am certain we 
are in the right road." 

They continued the path for another 
half mile, till it led them to the door of a 
log shanty, whose wretched outward ap- 
pearance gave some indication of the 
squalid poverty within, and at the sound of 
the pony's hoofs, four ragged and emaciated 
children ran out, and stood staring at the 
strangers. 

" We had better not let Georgy go in ; 
there might be fever," said Constance. 
" Will you, Mr. Chauncey, watch the pony? 
I wiU go in," and, without waiting for a 
reply, she entered the cabin. 

There was fever, indeed, — nor did it sur- 
prise her when she saw the unboarded mud- 
floor, the half-blocked-up window, and the 
dirt and squalor amid which the wretched 
inhabitants of the hut lived. Pale and 
ragged — their sunken features told too 
plainly the story of food withheld to pro- 
vide the preferred substitute of spirits, and, 
indeed, the close air of the little room was 
reeking with the fumes of whiskey and to- 
bacco. " The ague," was the answer to her 
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inquiries and kindly sympathy, and while 
the poor squalid mother repeated her com- 
plaints in a tone of hopeless despair, she 
handed her child a glass of water mixed 
with the rum which had already brought 
its parents to this state of ruin and degra- 
dation. Constance began a remonstrance, 
but was stopped by the infonnation that 
the water came from the neighbouring 
swamp, and was dangerous to drink with- 
out the addition of a dram. There was 
too much truth in this, and she reluctantly 
acknowledged to herself that nothing could 
be done for the poor family unless they 
could be removed to a better house, or 
rather hospital, for the mother and children 
appeared too weak to do anything for them- 
selves. She gave the woman Mrs. Bur- 
goyne's presents of tea and sugar; and 
after stopping a little time, rose to leave 
the cabin gladly ; for, despite aU her efforts 
to feel benevolent, the dirty and degraded, 
not to say vicious appearance of the 
paupers, disgusted her, and she felt a re- 
pugnance to remain any longer near them. 
She thought she had stayed long enough, and 
Chauncey apparently thought so too, for he 
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entered as she was about to leave. If she 
had allowed disgust to get the better of her 
pity, she was now supported by his ex- 
ample, only that he made no effort to con- 
ceal his dislike and contempt of the wretched 
squatters ; but throwing down a couple of 
dollars on the table, and taking a rapid and 
searching view of every comer of the room, 
he exclaimed angrily, — 

" What's the matter there ? he's not down 
with the ague," and Constance became for 
the first time aware of another individual, 
wrapped in a dirty blanket, lying motion- 
less, and apparently unconscious, on the 
floor in the further corner of the hut. 

" La sakes ! he's got the fever real bad," 
said the woman, trembling, as she saw the 
rising anger of her visitor. 

" Fever, indeed ! Yes, and you'll all have 
it if you stop near him. Go out. Miss 
Annersly, go out directly. Why, you 
wretched fools, how could you let a lady 
come in to take the fever from him with- 
out a word? Is that your gratitude for 
her kindness in coming to look after 
you?" 
: " Oh, sir ! indeed we didn't know as it watf 
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catching," exclaimed the woman, terrified 
at his anger. 

" Well, but you should have let the lady 
know before she came in," he answered, in 
a more moderate tone. " These children 
oughtn't to be here an hour longer if you 
do not wish to see them all dead. How- 
ever, they shall have a chance, poor things ! 
I'll send a cart for them this afternoon to 
go to West Creek ; there's a cottage in the 
wood lot, away from my niggers, and there 
they shall stay, and you shall have some wine 
and medicine for your husband. But mind, 
the children must go at once; if not, I'll 
not have them there to infect my niggers," 
and he left the hut quickly, drawing a 
fuller breath as he reached the open air. 

" Ah ! Miss Annersly, you could think 
for Georgy, but not for yourself. I wish 
I'd looked round at them first, before ybn 
went in," exclaimed Chauncey, while he 
wrote a note to his overseer on a leaf torn 
from his memorandum book, and gave it to 
the eldest of the children, telling the lad he 
would send a cart from Chestnut Brook for 
him and his sisters to go to West Creek. 
" Now . let me get you as fast as possi- 
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ble from this wretched place, Miss An 
nersly." 

"What do you suppose is the fever?'' 
asked Constance. 

" Oh ! typhus, I think, but it will require 
medical knowledge to say. The poor 
wretches might have warned us before you 
went in." 

" Oh ! say no more, or I shall be sure to 
take it from fright," said Constance, laugh- 
ing. " I cannot say I'm afraid as yet. 
Where did you leave Georgy ?" 

" She went on a-head to look for flowers 
with Fairy,'* said Chauncey, and they soon 
overtook the child, but found her deploring 
the loss of the pony, who, whilst she was 
engaged in her search, had sUpped his 
bridle and trotted away down the green 
path. Chauncey pursued him, but without 
avail ; and after chasing him for more than 
a mile, was forced to give it up, and wait 
breathless till the others reached him. They 
were all more disposed to laugh at the ad- 
venture than to deplore it. 

" See here, Chauncey, look at these marsh 
flowers; and see, here are some biscuits 
that Miss Annersly brought for me. WiU 
you have some?" 
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" No, eat them yourself, dear. We must 
be turning home, for we have a long walk 
before us, thanks to Fairy. We'll make 
tracks across the forest, that will be 
quicker." 

As they walked on through the trees and 
bushes, Georgy happily munching her bis- 
cuits, and unable to attend to their conver- 
sation, Chauncey asked, 

" Of what are you thinking. Miss An- 
nersly ? You are actively condemning either 
me or some other unhappy individual, at 
this moment. I can see it in your face." 

" I was thinking of the wretched condi- 
tion of those pauper whites." 

" And laying the blame on us, of course. 
That's too bad ; we are hardly responsible 
if they cannot use their freedom and inde- 
pendence to better purpose." 

" You would have made them slaves, I 
know, by way of improving their condi- 
tion. Perhaps that is not exactly the 
remedy they would propose if you heard 
their counsels." 

" Ah ; that has shocked you. I saw 
what you thought when Price was talking 
of it. You sympathise with Mr. Price more 
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than with me. But of course he thinks so ; 
they have no aristocracy like ours in Mis- 
souri, and the pauper whites are the only 
population there; but, candidly, do you 
think the wretched beings you saw to-day 
are worthy of freedom? Would they not 
be better off as slaves?'' 

" No, indeed," replied Constance, ear- 
nestly; and he answered laughing, — 

" Oh, well, I'm not going to entrap and 
sell the children I have offered to take care 
of, as you fear I shall, if I may judge by 
your look of horror." 

" It would be but consistent with your 
theory if you did," said Constance. 

" That might be, but not with my prac- 
tice, for all that. But what is it?" for 
Constance started, and pointed to the figure 
of a man who was lying asleep in the long 
grass at the foot of the tree near them. 
Chauncey stopped, and as if by instinct laid 
his hand on his revolver, muttering. 

" It's that wretched runaway, Duke. !" 

" What ! Duke, poor Duke ! " exclaimed 
Constance. " You will not hurt him now, 
— it would be murder," she added, as she 
caught Chauncey's arm, and looked im- 
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ploringly in his face. He smiled as if 
rather enjoying her distress. 

" No, I won't blow his brains out as he 
lies there, as you ask me so particularly 
not ; but I must speak to him and let him 
know I've got my eyes on him. He gave 
Bland the slip a fortnight ago." And 
walking up to the negro he waked him 
with a gentle kick, and presented himself 
to his startled vision in an attitude of stern 
anger, enforced by his cocked revolver. 
Duke started, theu rose to his feet, and 
stood stiU before his master in sullen ex- 
pectation of his fate. 

"Well," said Chauncey, looking at his 
emaciated and wretched countenance ; " you 
find living in the woods not quite so fine 
as you thought for, boy, eh ? Hungry 
work and hard sleeping, isn't it? Well, 
when you are tired of staying out you may 
come home, and I won't whip you this 
time; but either come back, or go right 
off, for I shall set the dogs after you if you 
stop skulking about here," and with these 
words he turned away and rejoined Con- 
stance, while the mulatto instantly made 
the best of his way off. 
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" You are not going to set the dogs after 
him?" asked Constance, beseechingly. 

" No, of course I am not. It is no use 
bringing him back ; he is thoroughly obsti- 
nate, and I am tired of whipping him. It 
does no good, and rather than punish him 
again I will let him go." 

There was a pause; and Chauncey 
added, " That's the worst of being a hu- 
mane slaveholder." 

" The worst of being a slaveholder at all," 
said Constance. *' You cannot be humane 
without losing your assumed rights." 

" Ah ! you think all slaveholders are ne- 
cessarily brutes, I remember; but indeed 
there are many honourable exceptions." 

"I think you are one yourself," Con- 
stance answered. " You are humane and 
kindhearted, I infer, for Mr. Mavor says 
your slaves are all spoiled." 

" Mavor is wrong ; my niggers are not 
spoiled, though they are not overworked; 
but I must not accept all your idnd praise, 
though it is very grateful to me, for I don't 
often get any from you. Miss Annersly. I 
am, I hope, a humane man ; but my over- 
seer is more benevolent than I am — he has 
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a perfect horror of punishment, and I have 
subjected him and myself to some wise 
rules about correcting the niggers, for I 
was afraid they would suffer from my own 
bad temper." 

" I do not believe in your bad temper, 
Mr. Burgoyne. I believe it is a myth, and 
exists only in Mr. Mavor's imagination ; I 
have never seen it." 

" I pray God grant you never may," said 
Chauncey, with earnestness. "It is, or 
was I hope, a sad reality. I have, alas! 
by nature a most violent temper ; as a boy 
1 was the terror and aversion of every 
one in the hou^. I got cured at last ; but 
you would be shocked if you knew to what 
a pitch of fiiry I came before I began to 
mend." 

" How? — ^what was it?" asked Ocnstance, 
for Chauncey stopped, and seemed vexed at 
having said so much. 

" I know it will shock you ; but you may 
as weU hear it from me as from any one 
else," he answered, his colour deepening as 
he spoke. " I had first a set-to fight with 
Mavor, and I dare not think how near I 
came to killing him ; and after that I grew 
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angry with one of our servants, and I struck 
him a blow which — in short, he has be- 
come blind for life. I did not mean to 
hurt his eyes," continued Chauncey, quickly, 
as he saw his companion shrink back with 
a shudder ; " I meant only to kill him, and 
certainly it was not my fault if he did not 
die. My kind mother, who saw how angry 
my father was, nursed the man's wound 
herself, and he recovered ; but he has never 
been fit for work after." 

" Is that the blind man whom I saw at 
Jim's cabin?" said Constance, in a low 
voice. 

" Yes, it was he. Ah ! I knew you would 
be shocked at it all. Well, I thought it 
was time to cure mvself, and so did my 
father, so I was sent to school in the North 
to get broken in. You have heard me 
speak of my uncle, Herbert Chauncey, who 
gave me West Creek; but that was only 
his last kindness to me. He treated me as 
his son all the time I was at the North, and 
to him I owe whatever little good there 
may be left in me now. However, Miss 
Annersly, do not suppose 1 have a sweet 
temper, for it is a mistake if you do." 
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"A bad temper controlled does more 
credit to the owner than a good one," said 
Constance, gravely ; and he went on. 

" My uncle found me Stephen Bland for 
an overseer ; he was very im willing to come 
to the South at all. He and his wife were 
about to emigrate west ; but he took pity 
on my ignorance of managing niggers and 
land, and came down with me. He cannot 
bear it though, poor fellow ; he is too soft- 
hearted, and he is going to leave me now 
in another year's time." 

" And what will you do then?" 

" Look out for the best man I can find ; 
but I shall never supply his place. No 
other overseer would consent to be held by 
my rule of not punishing till two days after 
the oflfence. That was a plan suggested 
by my uncle when he sent me to manage 
the Creek for him, and it works very well. 
We have time to be cool, and the niggers 
get no more than they actually deserve." 

"How long is it since Mr. Herbert 
Chauncey died?" Constance asked, for she 
saw Chauncey liked to speak of his uncle. 

" Three years now. It - will have been 
five years in a couple of months since I 
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first came to the Creek. Ah! you never 
hear us speak of him ; but it is not because 
we do not think of him and love his me- 
mory. He was much older than my mother, 
and he watched over her as a father would 
have done. He left the North, and bought 
West Creek only that he might be near 
her." 

"But he did not remain long at the 
Creek, did he?" 

" No ; he returned to the North in about 
six years, long before I went to join him 
there. He let the plantation to a gentle- 
man ; but when I was old enough to manage 
it, he sent me to work for him." 

Chauncey was interrupted by little 
Georgy, who took his hand, saying— 

" Oh ! I'm so tired, and so thirsty ; I 
can't walk any further. Won't you carry 
me?" 

" Well, I suppose I must, then, if you 
cannot get on without. Here, climb on 
my back. Thank you, Miss Annersly. 
Have you eaten all your biscuits, Georgy?" 

" Yes, every one ; and I'm so thirsty." 

"Poor child — no wonder!" said Con- 
stance, half laughing. " Perhaps we shall 
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find some water soon. Have you any idea 
how far we are now from home?" she asked 
of Chauncey.. 

"No; I have not. We have not yet 
crossed the brook, which we must of course 
do before we reach the plantation. I don't 
know this side of the wood so well as that 
near West Creek. I am afraid we are about 
four miles from home. That was an un- 
lucky escapade of Fairy's ; it has thrown us 
out of our bearings, and I fear that my 
short cut may prove somewhat a longer 
walk than the main road. But we shall be 
home before dinner time, Georgy, never 
fear." 

" What a pity you have not your rifle ; 
you might shoot a deer, and then we could 
have venison like the hunters," said Georgy, 
brightening a little. 

" Yes ; but if you were very hungry, I 
could shoot a few small birds for you with 
my revolver," said Chauncey. 

» " You have your revolver there, haven't 
you ? " said Georgy, laying her hand on his 
breast coat pocket. " Do you know. Miss 
Annersly is really surprised that you 
always carry it about with you?" 
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" I think no white man in the Southern 
States would ever willingly go without 
one," said Chauncey in answer to a laugh 
from Constance. " No one knows what 
emergency might occur;" and ahnost at 
the same moment he uttered a hasty excla- 
mation as the mulatto boy, Duke, was seen 
hurrying through the trees towards them. 

"Back! boy! back! what's the matter? 
Stay where you are. Come no nearer or 
I'll shoot you dead. What is it?" 

"I ain't come for no mis'hief, mas'r; 
you'se let me go, and I'se grateful," cried 
the boy, catching his breath. " I'se done 
come on to tell you go back to the house 
fast as you can, for Abraham's in the 
woods." 

Constance saw Chauncey start and turn 
pale, but he made an effort to ask calmly, 

"Whereabouts is he? How far off from 
here?" 

"I don't know, mas'r, — p'r'aps a mile 
or two, and he's his rifle with him too." 

" Very well, go back then ; and don't tell 
him you've . seen us. You are a good lad, 
Duke, for telling me all this ; you shall not 
have Mr. Bland after you if you keep quiet. 
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Now run back." And as Duke retreated 
out of sight Chauncey turned to Constance 
and said, stiU maintaining a forced com- 
posure, — 

" Miss Annersly, we must make our way 
home as fast as possible. A runaway 
nigger from my father's plantation is in the 
wood, and he might be mischievous." 

Constance could easily see through his 
apparent calmness, and imderstood there 
was real danger; and they walked on as 
fast as possible, speaking only in whispers, 
and despite their rapid pace listening 
anxiously to every sound or rustle among 
the trees. 

"Do you think that Duke wiU betray 
us?" asked Constance. 

" No, I think not ; he used to be a trusty 
fellow. I had half a mind to have offered 
him a reward if he would have accompanied 
us as a friend." 

" But would he then have trusted him- 
self in your power?" 

" I think he would. He is a good-hearted 
boy himself when he is not sulky, and he 
knows I always keep my word, even to my 
niggers ; but I thought the proposal would 
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show our fear of Abraham, and that would 
be unadvisable. A white man should never 
fear a nigger, you know." 

" Don't be afraid, Georgy dear," said 
Constance soothingly ; but the child seemed 
as fully alive to the danger as herself. She 
hid her face on her brother's shoulder and 
trembled violently. 

They had walked nearly a mile in this 
manner. Constance was breathless with 
the heat and excitement, and Chauncey 
stopped, unable to carry the child further. 

" I can walk now," said Georgy coura- 
geously. " Give me your hand now, Miss 
Annersly, I can keep up with you." 

"We must rest a minute or two, youVe 
been riding," said her brother, leaning 
against a tree for support, while Constance 
sat down on the grass. " We have a clear- 
ing to cross now, and must do it quickly, 
and get under cover of the trees again ! " 

"When shall we find some water? I am 
so thirsty I can hardly speak," said Georgy. 
" How your hand trembles. Miss Annersly." 

" We had better go now," said Constance, 
rising ; " every minute is a gain. Give me 
your hand, Georgy dear, and take Mr. 
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Chauncey's also, and trip along like a brave 
child." 

As they left the shelter of the trees, 
Chauncey said in a low voice, — 

"Miss Annersly, I trust this adventure 
will yet end well, but if anything happens 
now, it will be that a rifle ball picks me off 
as we cross this clearing. Remember, if it 
is so, to take my revolver, run on as fast as 
you and Georgy can, but remember the 
revolver at all events. You may need it." 

"Very well," replied Constance, not 
choosing to increase his agitation by con- 
fessing her utter inability to use the weapon 
in question. They ran, pulling on the little 
girl between them across the open space, 
panting and stumbling on the rough ground, 
not daring to stop for breath, or to cast a 
look behind, until they arrived under the 
shadow of the trees. Constance stood still 
listening to her own throbbing pulses and 
panting breath ; her throat was parched with 
the heat, and her eyes almost blinded with 
the glare of the sun; but there was no 
time to be lost, and after a brief pause they 
moved on, Chauncey again carrying Georgy» 

" How calm you seem. Miss Annersly," 
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he said, after watching her attentively for a 
few moments. " You look quite unmoved." 

" Do I ?" answered Constance, who could 
hardly speak, and was concealing her ex- 
citement by great efforts. " I wish I were 
as calm as you." 

"Ah! I look very philosophic, I dare 
say, though I am very far from feeling so; 
but you might be excused for being more 
alarmed than I am, for you cannot defend 
yourself as well." • 

"Oh! women have no more excuse for 
moral cowardice than men," said Constance, 
colouring a Uttle as she remembered within 
herself the time when she had heard him 
say the same. She would have been amused 
at the recollection in any other place or 
circumstances, but now it awakened no other 
ideas than the thought of how changed 
were her feelings towards Chaimcey. They 
went on without further conversation than 
a few doubts and suggestions about the 
right path, until a couple of miles more 
were passed. Constance's spirits grew some- 
what lighter, and Chauncey's face was less 
anxious. 

"I think our troubles are ended," he said 
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cheerfully. "I hear the sound of the 
brook, and we cannot be more than a mile 
from home." 

" How long is it since this man ran 
away? Is he very dangerous?" Constance 
asked. 

" Some years ; yes, he is a desperate man. 
He escaped after a severe punishment, and 
has sworn to take my life or Mavor's. He 
had left this part of the country, and I had 
hoped we had heard the last of him." 

" Hush ! do you hear? " said Constance, 
in a low whisper. 

There was a distant sound of branches 
cracking, as if some creature was break- 
ing a path through the bushes. Chauncey 
trembled. Constance could see that, in 
spite of his firm set lips. 

" We may yet have time to hide," he 
said, catching her arm and drawing her 
towards a thicket. " He may not know 
we are here, or he would make less noise. 
Quick ! these bushes will screen us, he is 
between us and the plantation." 

The sound approached nearer. 

" No, hiding will not do. He is coming 
directly towards us. Run on, Constance, 
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run on, I have the advantage if he is coming 
' to close quarters, for his rifle is of no use to 
him here," he said, as he drew out his re- 
volver. " Run on, dear Constance ; re- 
member that Georgy's life, as well as your 
o^vn, depends on your quickness now." 

Chauncey had to repeat his exhortation 
to fly several times, for neither the child nor 
Constance moved. There is a natural in- 
stinct to escape from danger, but there is 
another which makes it almost impossible 
to seize the means of flight when one friend 
is left alone to meet the peril. She obeyed 
his repeated entreaties, however, and hur- 
ried off, turning once more to look back, 
when she saw Chauncey waving his hand 
to them as a signal to make haste on; he 
had raised his pistol, and bent his head 
forward to get the first sight of his an- 
tagonist. Constance could not move; she 
told Georgy to run on. The bushes cracked, 
shook, and gave way, and a gigantic dog 
burst forward into the path, but it was 
Chauncey^s favourite bloodhound. Con- 
stance heard a joyful " All right ! " and, 
calling Georgy, sprang back to him. 

"Thank God! you are safe," he ex- 
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claimed, catching her in his arms, ,but in- 
stantly recollecting himself, he turned 
away, with a hasty " I beg your pardon," 
and taking up Georgy, covered: her with 
kisses, saying, 

" We have been the sport of our own 
fears. Miss Annersly. We are close in 
home, and have now a stout ally, whom no 
nigger would willingly encounter." 

" We are really safe, then, are we ? " said 
Georgy, her fears dispelled in a moment. 

" Really safe now. Sit down, Miss 
Annersly, you are not equal to walking 
home yet, nor, I must say, am 1. 1 really 
thought the case was serious." 

Constance sat down ; indeed she could not 
stand longer, and they all remained silent 
for some minutes ; the little girl soonest re- 
covered from her terror, and began playing 
with the bloodhound, and Chauncey said, 
turning to Constance, 

" Don't let her think of this aflRair, nor 
do you dwell on it yourself too much. Miss 
Annersly. It is a danger which can now 
be easily guarded against." 

" Then do you not wish her to recognise 
the danger she has escaped ? " 
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" Why should she? As long as she can, 
let her remain ignorant of the fears and 
anxieties which plague her elders. I have 
had many and many a pleasant ride spoiled 
by that fellow Abraham, and others like 
him, and thinking what might happen if I 
lost my way in these woods. Ah ! Miss 
Annersly," he added, with an earnestness 
that was almost bitter in its tone, " you 
think aU the trouble is on the side of the 
niggers, and all the advantage on ours; 
you little know the care and anxiety they 
cause us. You think us hard and cruel 
towards them. What do you know about 
it? Our lives depend on our own cou- 
rage and weapons ; the least show of 
fear, the least wavering or want of vigi- 
lance, and these fellows are ready to cut 
our throats any night they can find us un- 
prepared. There is no trusting them, no 
peace, no confidence for a single hour. 
And where's the remedy? Can we, four 
hundred thousand slaveholders only, allow 
these four millions of idle, worthless, de- 
graded niggers to swarm over us? We 
cannot support them. Work they would 
not, for they hate it. What could they be 
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but a famishing set of robbers ! Think of 
all the horrors of starvation over all the 
country, both to themselves, poor wretches, 
as well as to us. What can we do ? " 

"It is God's curse upon slavery," said 
Constance, sadly. 

Chauncey made no answer, and they rose 
and pursued their way home. Mrs. Bur- 
goyne was the first to meet them. 

" We have been so anxious about you ; 
where have you been, and what has been 
the matter? How pale and tired you all 
look!" 

" I feared you would be uneasy, mother," 
said Chauncey. " Fairy gave us the sUp, 
and in pursuing him I lost the way, and 
we have had a long walk. I am thoroughly 
tired out with carrying Georgy." 

" That is not all, Chauncey, something 
is wrong. You look as if you had met an 
accident. That is not all." 

" We met with no accident, dear mother, 
we are all safe and sound ; but I assure you 
it is no joke to walk in these woods as we 
have done to-day; nine good miles have 
we walked if we have gone one. Do take 
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care of Miss Annersly, she is nearly dead 
with fatigue." 

"I say, Chauncey, what is it?" said 
Mavor, drawing him aside, while Mrs. Bur- 
gojme, with motherly tenderness, took Con- 
stance off to her room, and insisted that 
she should lie down and rest. 

" We had an alarm, in truth," said 
Chauncey ; " we were told that nigger 
Abraham was here again, and we expected 
to fall in with him every minute." 

"Gracious! where was he last seen?" 
cried Mavor. " Don't ride to the Creek 
again before we learn of his whereabouts." 

," Oh ! I shall take care, don't fear. I 
never miss my aim, you know. But we 
must let my father know." 

" He had better be hunted down at once," 
said Mavor. " We'll get a hunt." 

" Oh ! it's no good," said Chauncey, who 
was moreover not particularly anxious to 
appear before Constance in the new charac- 
ter of a negro-hunter. 

" I'll offer a reward for his head, and 
some one will soon bring him in," said 
Mavor. " Two hundred dollars I'll say, 
and that will run him down ; and now let's 
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go in, for the heat is terrible, Chauncey. 
Miss Annersly looked quite faint, and, for 
the matter of that, you don't look much 
better yourself." 

Chauncey was very unwilling to answer 
any questions relating to his walk, but as 
Colonel Burgojnie, alarmed at the news 
which Mayor instantly imparted to him, 
made many and minute inquiries, he could 
not avoid replying, and was very un- 
willingly obliged to confess the meeting 
with, and subsequent pardon of Duke, and 
thus drew down on himself aU Mavor's in- 
dignation. 

" The black dog shall be brought in and 
treated as he deserves, by ," he ex- 
claimed. " Running away from you, of all 
masters ! I'll send out Henning and the 
dogs this evening after him." 

"You shall do no such thing, Mavor. 
I've promised he shall not be hunted if he 
keeps quiet." 

" Promised ! promised whom ? " 

Chauncey saw that to acknowledge the 
promise given in a moment of grateful 
feeling to Duke would be to nullify the 
favour at once, and be a further incitement 
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to Mavor to capture and punish the run- 
away, so, with a view of saving Duke, he 
answered, 

" Promised ? Why Miss Annersly," re- 
membering that he had assured her that he 
would not hurt the offender. 

"Miss Annersly? What, she begged 
him off, and you agreed ? " said Mavor, with 
a low whistle, and exchanging a glance with 
his wife. Chauncey took up a book, and so 
escaped any farther questions, but not his 
mothers quick observation. She could 
read his countenance, despite all his efforts, 
and she saw that his long walk with Miss 
Annersly had neither cooled his head nor 
his growing affection. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mbs. Burgoyne saw the whole truth, and 
was grieved at it. She had nothing to 
urge against Miss Annersly ; she was very 
desirous that her son should be married, 
and that, too, quickly, before the fortunate 
influence of his romantic passion for Helen 
had entirely abandoned him ; but she had ' 
looked forward to a brilliant alliance, and 
could not bear the thought of giving up 
Chauncey and West Creek to a foreigner 
with neither friends nor connections to 
advance him in his political career. Of 
course, if he loved her, Constance would 
accept him, there was no doubt of that; 
West Creek of itself would be an irre- 
sistible attraction to a woman depending 
only on herself for support, even if the 
owner had been any other than Chauncey, 
whom his mother felt no woman were 
likely to refuse. She could not blame Miss 
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Annersly, she was not perhaps aware of 
the affection she had excited, and if so, 
there was still time to interfere. She 
would speak to Chauncey himself and pos- 
sibly convince him of his folly; he could 
cure his love if he reaUy resolved, she had 
no doubt, and he must do it — he must 
give Constance up. 

" But if he does he wiU comfort himself 
with one of those horrid girls, and he will 
never find another like that poor Helen. 
She did him no harm, poor thing, but 
unless I can get him settled quickly he will 
be like all the rest." 

Mrs. Burgoyne unlocked her dressing- 
case and took out a letter, the ink of which 
was already beginning to grow pale, but it 
was only five years since Mr. Herbert 
Chauncey had written it to his sister, when 
she desired him to let his nephew return to 
the South. 

" He is all you can desire; 

but again I say I wish you would let him 
stay with me until his character is more 
formed, and not expose him to all the influ- 
ences which, as the master of West Creek, 
.must necessarily remould him. He has, it 
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is true, completely conquered his former 
ungovernable temper, and he has sustained 
the highest moral character during his 
short coUege campaign, but I question 
whether any boy's self-control or resolu- 
tions could stand against the influence of 
such men as I remember my neighbours to 
have been. Young EUsland, too, if he has 
ftilfiUed the anticipations I entertained of 
him, is no companion for my boy; and when 
I ^ee how weU he is worHng and finding 
pleasure even in this law study which 
Colonel Burgojme has desired for him, I 
feel, Lucilla dearest, that I may, that I 
ought to ask for him a little longer, much 
as I know you must want him. I have 
not many years to stay here, and I — . ." 
The tears once again fell down Mrs. 
Burgoyne's cheeks as she re-read the letter 
in which her brother dwelt on his own 
weakness and approaching death, and asked 
her for his son, his adopted child, a few 
months longer. Perhaps she would have 
granted the prayer, insistiug only on a 
visit from Chauncey in the interim, but 
Colonel Burgoyne, who feared lest so long 
a residence in the North might prove 
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detrimental to his son's future career, had 
overruled all Mr. Herbert Chauncey's 
desires, and recalled Chauncey to the 
South, where a sincere and fortunate at- 
tachment to a young quadroon girl had 
preserved him from the coarser vices 
and sensualities of the Southern planters 
generally. 

Mrs. Burgoyne rose from her reading 
with the decision that Chauncey should not 
be crossed in any way; if he reaUy did 
love Miss Annersly he must have her, but 
there must be no mistake about his feel- 
ings, and he must have time to know his 
own heart. She would separate Miss 
Annersly from him immediately. That 
very day she told her husband that Lucy 
and Georgy needed change of air, and she 
thought she would send them with Miss 
Annersly to his sister's plantation. He 
approved the idea, and Mrs. Burgoyne 
went to announce her intentions to Con- 
stance. 

Miss Annersly could not help having 
some suspicions that the motive for making 
this new arrangement was to send her from 
Chauncey, and she was not herself sorry to 
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be absent from Chestnut Brook for a short 
time. There was no longer any doubt of 
Chauncey's tenderness for her; she felt 
very grateful for it, yet, if it came to a 
declaration, her position in the house would 
henceforth be very embarrassing. Never- 
theless, when a woman learns that a man 
reaUy admires and loves her, it is impos- 
sible but that her feelings towards him 
should undergo a change. For, if she dis- 
liked him previously, she would dislike him 
the more, but, if she liked him at aU, she 
must feel a greater interest in him then. 
There may be peculiar exceptions to this 
rule, but Constance was not one of them, 
and she began to feel more than inte- 
rested in Chauncey Burgoyne, though 
resolved, nevertheless, to hurry forward, 
as much as lay in her power, the prepara- 
tions for her departure with the children. 
But fate had not decreed that the journey 
should take place, for before night Georgy's 
quick pulse and fever, consequent on her hot 
walk, her fatigue, and exposure, forbade 
all thoughts of travelling next day, and 
Constance was again obliged to take her 
place upstairs with her little pet, leaving 
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her other pupils to their own or Chauncey's 
management. 

Mrs. Burgoyne made a sacrifice of her 
own inclinations to prudence in thus allow- 
ing Georgy to be nursed by Miss Annersly 
when she could have done it herself, but 
she was too anxious to separate her from 
her son to hesitate a moment. SoCon^ 
stance was left to watch the child, and 
to think over her own impending banish- 
ment from Chestnut Brook and its cause, 
and the result of her cogitations was more 
favourable to Chauncey than she herself 
knew. 

By the evening of the third day Georgy 
was so far recovered as to insist on coming 
down stairs, much against the judgment 
and wishes of her mother and Constance, 
who made aU the objections to it they 
could, but were finally overruled when 
Colonel Burgoyne appeared and ofiered to 
carry her down into the drawing-room, 
where she was made happy on Mavor's 
knee with cake and pictures. 

" You must get well very fast if you 
want to go to Aunt Mary's, Georgy, pet," 
said Eleanor, looking up from the novel in 
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which she seemed absorbed, though she had 
not turned a single page for the last half 
hour. 

" I don't want to go to Aunt Mary's," 
said Georgy, peevishly. 

" Oh ! yes you do," said her father, pat- 
ting her head ; " you will like it very much 
when you get there." 

" More than I should," said Mavor, sotto 
voce; and then turning to his wife he said, 
a little reproachfully, " It is really a plea- 
sure to hear your voice again, Leonore." 

These words Constance saw were in- 
tended as a peace-offering after some 
quarrel, but Eleanor made no reply, and 
continued to read. She dared not, in 
truth, trust herself to speak. But an hour 
before, as she went upstairs, she had met 
Mavor hastily leaving the corridor, while 
in the dim light she caught a glimpse of a 
female form, that she knew well to be 
Letta's, retreating towards the back stair- 
case. She had said nothing : once before 
on a simUar occasion she had reproached 
Mavor, iand he had been so angry with her 
that she had not the courage to repeat the 
offence. He, apparently unconscious that 
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there was anything between them, sat now 
playing with his little sister and laughing 
gaily with her. 

" Come, Eustace, tempt Miss Annersly 
out for a walk," said Chauncey : "it is late, 
but a few mouthfuls of fresh air will do 
her good." 

" No, thaiik you," replied Constance, 
who saw that he also intended to be of the 
party ; but, when Eustace insisted and im- 
plored, she gave way, took a quick walk 
with him, and returned in so short a time 
that Chauncey had not yet made a decent 
pretext for following her. 

Georgy declared herself quite well the 
next morning, and was much disappointed 
at finding that her mother did not consider 
her sujficiently recovered to join an expe- 
dition to the house of their neighbour. 
Judge Benson, where all the others were 
going. She pouted and cried, but Mrs. 
Burgoyne was inexorable, and leaving her 
to the care of Constance they drove off. 

Chauncey had already gone to the Creek, 
and Georgy and Constance were surprised 
an hour afterwards to see him enter the 
avenue, leading his horse by the bridle. 
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They soon gathered, from watching his 
gestures and those of Jonas, that the 
animal had cast a shoe, and he had there- 
fore judged it wiser to bring him back 
slowly rather than ride him all the way to 
the Creek. Jonas went to put a new shoe 
on the horse at once ; but Chauncey said he 
should not leave the plantation again that 
day, and he entered the house, Constance 
surmised, to look for her. As she did not 
wish to meet him, she sent little Georgy 
down with her nurse, and went to her own 
room. She could not help wondering, in a 
passing way, whether Chauncey were read- 
ing in his accustomed seat by the window, 
or whether he were looking for her in the 
other rooms. Then, vexed with herself for 
letting her mind dwell on such absurd 
trifles, she opened her writing case, and took 
out and re-read, for the fourth or fifth time, 
a letter from Irene. 

" Darling Constance and dear Sister, for 
I love you as a sister, — I am so very, very 
happy. I must write to you and tell you, 
though I am not going to let any one else 
know at present. Edward and I are en- 
gaged, really engaged, and you will be as 
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glad as any one I know to hear it. I am 
so happy, so blest now, though I feel I shall 
never be worthy of him. We shall not be 
married, though, for a long time yet. In- 
deed, I have not yet told Mrs. Lessing about 
it ; and I must write to papa too. But I 
have told you, darling Constance, before 
anybody. I am so happy. 

" I am afraid papa will be rather sur^ 
prised at Edward's political theories; but 
I am sure, when he knows him, he will not 
mind them ; and you know he must be very 
grateful to Edward for saving his life long 
ago. I am sure, when they know each 
other, they will not disagree on the political 
question. 

"I could tell you much more, dearest 
Constance, if I saw you, about Edward, 
and how good he is; but I think I may 
see you some day soon. I have some 
thought of coming down South for a short 
visit. Edward must go away on business 
into Kentucky; and I want to see dear 
papa and the dear little baby brother too, 
and, indeed, my own native state, once 
again, before I go to the far North. For I 
think Edward will have to live in Boston 
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for a year or two for the sake of his busi- 
ness; and I trust his family will behave 
then as they ought to him " 

Constance was here interrupted by Jessy, 
who came in saying, in ^ voice of alarm, — 

"Please, Miss Ann'sly, Miss Georgy's 
took sick again, very sick ; she's on the sofa 
in missis's dressing-room." 

Constance hurried to the child, and found 
her hot and flushed, complaining of a severe 
pain in the head. 

"Ask Mr. Chauncey to come up directly," 
she said, as she knelt down and took 
Oeorgy's head on her arm. " Here, Georgy, 
pet, look at me. Is your head in pain, 
darling?" 

"Are you ill again, Georgy?" said 
Chauncey, as he came and took his sister's 
little hand. " Is it serious. Miss Annersly, 
as far as you can judge?" 

" I hope it is only a fresh cold, taken by 
going down last night," replied Constance, 
who was, however, much alarmed. "Do 
you know if Dr. Jefiries has returned to 
Madison?" 

" I wiU send Jonas to him to bring him 
V here at once," replied Chauncey; and he left 
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them, but soon returned to know whether he 
could be of any use. Constance said no. 
But the little girl, who was better for the 
moment, thought he could tell her a story, 
and decided that he should remain. 

Chauncey obeyed, and told one story 
after another ; but they soon failed to in- 
terest the poor little invalid, who tossed 
and fretted in weary excitement for nearly 
an hour, until at last she fell asleep with 
her head resting on Chauncey's shoulder. 
He then dismissed the nurse, telling her 
she might go to her work, a suggestion 
which the sensible mulatto immediately 
accepted, though her work lay clearly in 
that room in helping Constance. But she 
remarked to Jess, as she closed the door, — 

" Just as Mr. Chauncey likes, to have a 
long talk with Miss Ann'sly." 

Yet if Chauncey did desire this tete-a- 
tSte^ he used it with the greatest discretion, 
and entertained Constance for more than 
an hour with some of his own New England 
reminiscences, until at last he said, passing 
his hand fondly over Georgy's dark curls, — 

" Poor child ! I am not surprised she 
is ill, after that fearful walk in the wood. 
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I thought you would be ill also, Miss 
Annersly, if not from fatigue, from 
anxiety." 

" I do not think I felt the real extent 
of the danger at the time," replied Con- 
stance. 

" No, thank heaven ! I do not think you 
did," he replied; and after a pause, he 
added, " I hope my mother will not insist 
on sending Georgy on this visit. I do not 
think my aunt's house is in a healthy place ; 
and you, I know, wiU be very uncomfortr 
able there." 

" Perhaps the change of air may do 
her good, even if the place is not really 
so healthy as here," answered Con- 
stance. " And Mr. Burgojme does me 
the honour to think I can watch her very 
weU." 

*' Oh ! no one has any doubt of that ; and 
I shall make a point of coming over some- 
times to see how you all get on. I don't 
know what poor Eustace will do without 
you." 

" Indeed, I think if you are kind enough 
to become his teacher, he will do better 
than with me." 
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" Oh ! you are fond of me because I am 
your pupil in the art of instructing?" 

" I was not aware that was the case. 
You undertook my pupils before you knew 
anything of me." 

" Yes, and gave but little satisfaction. 
They corrected me with Miss Annersly's 
example, till I became quite anxious to see 
you, and take a few lessons from you. Why 
do you laugh? Do you mean that I never 
have asked for one ? Ah ! you don't know 
what I may have attended to while I read 
in the window. And, more than that. Miss 
Annersly, you have taught me your secret 
of success by giving me sympathy with 
your pupils. I have learnt to care for those 
children as I never did, by seeing them with 
your eyes. Do not laugh again. It is a 
fact." 

" Oh, I do not doubt it," answered Con- 
stance; "you paid the poor things more 
attention than you had ever done, and 
therefore could appreciate them better. I 
think I have had very little to do with it ; 
and if I have I should be very glad. It 
will be long before I can repay the kind- 
ness that your mother has shown me ever 
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since I came here ; and indeed Colonel Bur- 
goyne too, and you all." 

Channcey looked up at her as if he 
thought all the obligation was still on their 
side ; but as his look of admiration drew 
a deeper colour to her cheeks, he turned 
away, and began stroking Georgy's hair 
again. Both remained silent, and it was a 
relief to Constance that the carriage drew 
up at the door, and Mrs* Burgoyne entered 
in a few moments. She had been much 
alarmed at Jessy's report of Georgy, and 
watched the child rather anxiously for the 
next half hoijir. There was, however, no 
cause for real alarm, and Mrs. Burgoyne 
soon left her entirely to the care of Miss 
Annersly, glad of an excuse to keep Con- 
stance away from her son until she had 
decided what course to pursue to induce 
him to leave the plantation, for Georgy's 
iUness had destroyed her scheme for sepa- 
rating him from Miss Annersly by sending 
her with her pupils to their aunt's house. 

Constance herself was very unsettled and 
distressed, and extremely anxious that 
nothing should prevent the visit to Mrs. 
Harwich. The look Chauncey gave her 
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when she had spoken of owing gratitude to 
his mother was continually before her ; she 
could no longer doubt that he loved her ; 
or at least believed he did, and she blamed 
herself severely for not having managed to 
check his affection before it grew to this 
degree. She dreaded lest he should now 
come to a positive declaration, which would 
necessitate her leaving Chestnut Brqok, a 
thought which was most painful to con- 
template, for she had grown to feel real 
affection for Mrs. Burgojme, and the warm- 
est attachment to Eleanor. Eustace, too, 
she really loved ; and the thought of leav- 
ing them all for ever distressed her beyond 
measure. 

Moreover, she feared that it would be in 
a kind of disgrace that she should leave 
them; at least, they could have no wish 
ever to see her again, for they would be all 
extremely annoyed at Chauncey's folly; 
and whether they expressed the feeling or 
not, would in their secret hearts accuse her 
of indiscretion, and perhaps design, in en- 
couraging his love. Of this she felt herself 
most innocent ; she had from the very first 
tried to repress his polite attentions, 
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but as she had not succeeded, or per- 
haps tried to avoid his society, these eflforts 
had been in vain. He had been so invari- 
ably amiable to her, and she liked him so 
much, that she was most unhappy for his 
sake that he should have fixed his affec- 
tion on one who could never return it. 
For even had he not been rich, and she 
poor and dependent ; even if his father 
should have no objection to such a union 
for the son of whose brilliant future he 
entertained such high visions, she, an Eng- 
lishwoman, never could accept the love of 
Chauncey Burgoyne, an American slave- 
holder ; used as she was now to hear the 
rights of slavery openly espoused and de- 
fended, his ultra views on the subject were 
always startling and shocking to her ; and 
she knew that his future fame was to de- 
pend on his turning those thoughts into 
action. True, he was a kind master to 
his negroes, and he was unlike all other 
planters — that she felt; but withal he was 
a slaveowner, and was also more thoroughly 
persuaded of his right to his slaves than 
Mavor, or even Colonel Burgoyne. How 
could she ever have liked him at all? she 
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tried to say, as she thought of all this ; and 
nevertheless she did like him, and trusted 
most earnestly that he would not say any- 
thing which should force her to reUnquish 
his friendship, and deprive her of the 
pleasure of meeting him hereafter, when 
his fancy for her should have passed away ; 
and as she thought this, she wiped a tear 
away. 

She did not go down to the library the 
next day, although Georgy could well have 
spared her ; she read with Eustace in his 
mother's dressing-room, and Lucy,enjoyed 
her holiday and her novel alone. Constance 
heard that Chauncey was going to ride to 
the Creek the next morning, and though 
she recognised how well it was he should 
do so, her heart sank at the thought of not 
seeing him again. But when in the after- 
noon she went to find Georgy, who had 
been carried down to the cool drawing-room 
to be amused, she found Chauncey talking 
to the child, and too evidently waiting for 
her. 

She saw there was no escape; she felt 
what was coming ; and she could neither 
collect her thoughts nor ma^er her agita- 
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tion. She tried to keep Georgy near her, 
that her prattle might engage Chauncejr's 
attention ; but he was not the kind of man 
to let the presence of a little girl long inter- 
fere with his intentions, and he speedily- 
settled her at the other end of the room 
with his pocket-book and a pencil, and then 
he began a desultory discourse, to which 
Constance could pay no attention, nervously 
watching as she was for an opportunity to 
escape, for she felt he was now going to tell 
her of his aflfection. She had prepared a 
decided and short refusal of his offer, meant, 
however, to be couched in as grateful terms 
as possible. She wished not to offend him, 
she hoped to be able still to remain at 
Chestnut Brook, and perhaps see him occa- 
sionally when he had forgotten his unwise 
attachment. K she could have kept her 
thoughts together she might possibly have 
uttered this prepared speech with effect; 
but she had no recollection of what was 
said until she found Chauncey telling his 
love, and herself trying to get her hand from 
bis, and laugh away the whole of his pro- 
testations. 

" Mr. Burgoyne, this is such nonsense on 
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your part. You are not really in earnest ; 
you think you are, I know, but in a week's 
time you will be sorry to have said all 
this." 

" Will you let me say it again to you at 
the end of a week, Miss Annersly?" said 
Chauncey, his eye brightening with hope, 
for he felt her hand tremble in his, and he 
saw his love was appreciated. 

" I do not think a week would be enough ; 
you will hardly have reasoned the matter 
over by that time," replied Constance, ex- 
tricating her fingers from his, and gaining 
courage as she felt she was doing right. 
" You have to remember that I am not 
your equal in social position, am not your 
countrywoman, should not be considered a 
fitting choice for you by your family. In 
a fortnight, or perhaps a month, you will 
acknowledge your mistake, and I shall 
forget that you have said all this to me." 

" You think you could not love me ? 
You think I could not make you happy ? 
I know I am not worthy of you," exclaimed 
Chauncey, who was now humble enough. 
" I know I have many, many faults, but 
you could cure me of them all ; you could 
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make me everything you would if you only 
would try to love me." 

He looked so truly imploring that Con- 
stance felt her own agitation increasing; 
but she answered, as firmly as ever, — 

" We should not be in any respect suit- 
able for each other. Your parents would 
not like it, and you would be wrong to 
make me love you when they would be an- 
noyed at it." 

" Does that influence you ? Oh! it ought 
not. They do love you, indeed, they do 
already. Is that all ? Oh, Miss Annersly, 
will you give me hope if they agree ? " 

"It gives me real annoyance to hear 
you speak so," answered Constance, hardly 
knowing what to reply. " Now, Mr. Bur- 
goyne, go back to the Creek, for a month 
at least, and think this calmly over, and 
you will find I am right, and you will be 
glad I did not listen to you now." 

" I will go for a week, I will wait a year, 
if you like," replied Chauncey, witli feigned 
submission, " but only for you to think of 
what I have as^ed, for I shall not change ; 
only love you more and more by that time," 
he added, passionately. 
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" Well, go now, Mr. Chauncey, do go," 
said Constance, hardly able to command 
her voice; and after he had left her, in 
obedience to her look of earnest entreaty 
and real distress, she went to her own room 
in a state of agitation which almost pre- 
vented her thinking rationally of anything. 

When she rejoined the family, she found 
he had left the plantation and gone to the 
Creek for a week, he had said, and she 
understood that at the end of that time he 
would again urge his suit to her. 

And how was she to receive it ? While 
he was stiU speaking, she became aware 
of the change in her own heart, she could 
no longer hide from herself that she did 
love him. His passionate words and looks 
would not leave her mind for a moment, 
and now that he was gone she found in- 
tense pleasure in remembermg that he was 
still thinking of her, though away. But 
what was to be the answer she was to have 
ready for him when he returned ? At first 
the reflection of the probable opposition 
which his parents would feel towards her 
nerved her to any firmness of refusal, but 
this gradually faded before the remem- 
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brance of his vehement expressions of affec- 
tion; they loved him, and wished him to 

be happy, and if . Suddenly there 

came flashing across her the consciousness 
that this must never be; that he was a 
slaveholder ; nay, more than that, far from 
deploring the institution of slavery, he 
gloried in it, and defended it, and when 
she thought of herself being the mistress 
of a slave plantation, ruling by the whip, 
and obliged to see cruel punishments in- 
flicted on the negroes by Chauncey's order, 
she started with horror, and felt she could 
not, ought not, whether she loved him of 
not, become the wife of a slaveholder. No, 
indeed! If she did, Charles might justly 
reproach her with having forgotten her 
English birth and her own sense of right. 
No, she had even once told Irene Morton 
that no show of humanity or kindliness on 
the part of the planters to their negroes 
could ever make her forget the inherent 
moral wrong of slavery. And was she, 
forgetting aU this, about to accept the hand 
of such a champion of slavery? Yet he 
was humane and kind; he had not joined 
his brother in flogging Jonas, he had even 
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interfered in his behalf, but she knew he 
had felt no horror at the transaction, and 
she had seen him obliged, in virtue of his 
position as a master, to order his own ser- 
vant to be severely punished, when he had 
strong reasons himself for pardoning his 
oflFence. Ah ! that was it. Chauncey might 
be, as she knew he was, kind and humane, 
nay, even tender-hearted, but the very fact 
of slaveholding must make him stern and 
harsh, nay, even cruel against his own 
nature. She, too, had felt that the atmo- 
sphere of it was debasing ; what, then, would 
become of her when she was part owner of 
his human property? No, she did love 
him, as well she might, but she would not 
place her heart in the keeping of one who 
was himself the victim of this horrible and 
cruel system, and a necessary defender of 
it. And yet — and yet. 

She vacillated long between the per- 
suasions of her own heart and duty. Her 
agitation and distress during the week of 
Chauncey's exile could not escape the no- 
tice of the family, and Colonel Burgoyne 
looked grave, and said to his wife that he 
trusted Chauncey was not trifling with that 
poor girl's affections. 
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" She is tinder our protection, and I will 
take care of her. He has been far too 
attentive to her, and I have been thinking 
of speaHng to him before now, but I 
thought she was old enough and sensible 
enough to take care of herself ; she is no 
chad." 

" No ; I am surprised he should have 
been attracted by one so near his own age," 
replied Mrs. Burgoyne, who, more ob- 
servant than her husband, felt that her 
son's affection was a serious one. Chaun- 
cey's face and evident agitation did not 
escape her when he returned to the planta- 
tion on the day week of his departure from 
it, ^and learning that Miss Annersly was 
with Eustace in the shrubbery, he hurried 
off to find them there. 

" Don't you think he looks very pale and 
tired, mamma?" said Lucy, anxiously. Her 
mother only sighed, and said nothing ; but 
Mavor, less discreet, observed to Colonel 
Burgoyne, who was sitting in the verandah 
talking to Eleanor, — 

" What has Chauncey been doing to him- 
seK during the past week? Total absti- 
nence from smoking doesn't seem to agree 
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with him particularly; he looks perfectly 
jaded and done up now." 

" Perhaps he has been hard at work 
writing," said his father. 

" Or worrying his head with a review 
of the profits of West Creek," rejoined 
Mavor; "that might account for any low 
spirits, I fancy, if I know anything of the 
business. Well, he must have some reason 
for his melancholy, for he looks as miserable 
as a man in love, which I hope he is not 

yet." 

" If he is, it is with Miss Annersly," said 
Lucy, aside to her mother. " From what 
I can make out from Georgy, I think there 
has been a positive declaration." 

Lucy spoke in a low tone ; but there was 
an unexpected cessation of the general con- 
versation, and every word was distinctly 
audible. 

"Lucy, do you really think that?" said 
her father, quickly. 

Lucy blushed, but replied, " Yes, papa, 
I think so, but I do not know." 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! already,'* said Mrs. 
Burgojoie to Eleanor. "I thought it might 
pass oflF." Colonel Burgoyne rose from his 
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seat and walked down the verandah, look- 
ing thoughtful and annoyed. 

"I thought it would come, sooner or 
later ; but I did not expect it was to be so 
soon," said Eleanor, in a tone that was cer- 
tainly not one of displeasure. 

" I never would have suspected the girl 
of it," exclaimed Colonel Burgoyne, stamp- 
ing with anger. "I thought she would 
have been the last to encourage him in such 
cursed folly." 

" And I'm sure I can answer for it she 
has, sir," cried Eleanor. " She has never 
encouraged him in any way; she has quite 
too much duty and regard to your wishes." 

" That's right, Leonore, stick up for your 
pet. You have been her friend from the 
first, and perhaps meant to have her for a 
sister long ago," said Mavor, tapping his 
wife's cheek. He was anxious to defend 
his brother; but Eleanor was far more 
concerned to protect Constance, and she 
continued — 

"It's his fault entirely, sir. She does 
not love him. At least, if she does, it is 
because it is impossible for a woman not to 
be grateful when she knows she is loved ; 
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but she has never encouraged his affection 
at all." 

" And the long and short of it is," re- 
joined Mavor, " that if Chauncey's resolved 
to have her, we shall have to give up, and 
say no more about it." 

"But he shall not have her," said Colonel 
Burgoyne, angrily. " A girl like her, of no 
fortune, no family, to be the mistress of 
West Creek! I won't blame the girl, if 
she really could not help it. But he is a 
real fool; and he shall make a suitable 
match when he does marry; I'm resolved 
upon it." 

" He will not marry any one else, if he 
does love her, Frank ; and she is a sweet 
girl herself," interposed Mrs. Burgoyne, 
now coming to her son's defence — not that 
in her heart she approved of his choice; 
for what mother ever thought any woman 
worthy of her darling son? — and he might 
have chosen a lady of the most advanta- 
geous connections and best family. But she 
foresaw trouble enough for Chauncey with 
his father to prevent her making any ad- 
ditional opposition, if she could feel satis^* 
fied on one point— that Constance was, as 
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Eleanor insisted, perfectly guiltless of any 
design to win Chauncey's love ; for if she 
had so betrayed the confidence reposed in 
her, Mrs, Burgoyne felt she never could 
forgive or love her. So she told Eleanor, 
who was anxiously pleading for Constance. 

" And the end of it is," said Mavor, at 
the end of the conversation, " that Chaun- 
cey always has his own way; he always has 
had, and always will have ; and we had 
better not oppose him, for we are sure in 
the end to be the* losers. Miss Annersly is 
a sweet-tempered girl; and I think we may 
be thankful that our erratic, quixotic 
Chauncey gives us so sweet a sister-in-law." 

Colonel Burgoyne still declared he never 
could like it ; but all felt that his tone was 
that of one yielding to destiny. He never 
had interfered with Chauncey, and he could 
not weU do so now. And, after all, as 
Mavor again represented to him, " Chaun- 
cey always had his own way, so it was as 
well to give up first as last." 

Constance and Eustace were disturbed 
while quietly reading in the garden by the 
sudden appearance of Chauncey ; and though 
he retired on seeing it was impossible to 
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get rid of his brother, they were unable to 
continue their study with any advantage. 
Constance dismissed Eustace as soon as 
Chauncey was again out of sight; and, 
anxious only to gain time, and if possible 
collect her thoughts once more, hurried off 
to the farthest end of the shrubbery, to 
think by herself of the answer she was 
about to make, and which would decide 
her own happiness, and perhaps Chauncey's 
too, for life. She was as far from a deci- 
sion now as on the first day, and so dis- 
tracted by conflicting doubts, that there 
seemed little likelihood of her coming to 
any conclusion whatever. Only one thing 
lay between her and Chauncey, but that one 
was enough in itself to weigh against all 
her own love and his too, and make her 
feel she ought now to refuse him, and never 
see him again. 

But was being a slaveowner a crime in 
him? Was he accountable for the wrong? 
Was he not kinder and better than all those 
round him? Was she to ruin her own 
happiness for ever, because he was com- 
pelled to bear the odious name of a slave- 
holder, while he had none of the faults of 
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liis class? At this stage of her reflections 
she reached the end of the shrubbery, 
where a railing separated her from the 
field where the negroes were at work. She 
stood watching them for some moments, 
wondering why they were not yet at break- 
fast, for it was already long past ten o'clock, 
and pitying them, for the morning was 
very hot. Several of the men, and all the 
women, looked utterly exhausted; and 
while she stood watching, one boy threw 
down his hoe, and knelt to drink the muddy 
water out of a stagnant puddle. This sight 
shocked Constance, and likewise the over- 
seer, though for a different reason, and a 
sharp cut with the cowhide brought the 
boy to his feet, to receive a dozen more 
blows for stopping in his work. 

Constance saw the proceeding with a 
sickening heart, and as she turned away, 
she hid her face in her hands. " Do they 
do this at West Creek?" she thought. 
" No, no, I cannot, I dare not be one of 
them. I dare not be a slaveholder, and 
have an interest in this terrible cruelty. 
No, though it should break my heart." 
And while the words were still on her lips, 
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Chauncey reached the place, and stood be- 
fore her. 

'• Miss Annersly, I have obeyed you, as 
I promised, and kept away for a week, 
though I cannot tell you what I have suf- 
fered in that suspense. Have you thought 
of my prayers, or do you wish to have a 
longer time to decide in ? Oh, take longer ! 
take longer ! " he added, hurriedly, for he 
saw a refusal coming in her pale cheeks and 
compressed lips. 

" I have thought of you, Mr. Burgoyne,*' 
answered Constance, struggling for breath 
to speak, " and I regret to cause you pain 
in saying it can never be. I am very 
grateful to you for your love; but I feel 
that, having been brought up with an 
English feeling against slavery, I could 
not, I could never become the wife of one 
who — of a slaveholder, in fact." 

" Say at once you do not love me," ex- 
claimed Chauncey, vehemently. "Don't 
give me a false excuse like that. I cannot 
bear it. If you do not love me, and think 
you never can, say so. I can bear that 
better from you than a pretence like that 
about slaveholding." 
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" I do love you, Chauncey," said Con- 
stance, thrown off her guard by her dis- 
tress at his reproachful tone. The words 
were beyond recall, and he caught her 
hands in his and kissed them passionately 
again and again. 

" You do ! you do ! — you love me ? Oh ! 
say it again. Do not turn away, then; 
teU it me once again," he cried. " If you 
do love me, why say you cannot be mine ? 
What is it?" 

" I never wiU marry a slaveholder," 
faltered Constance, turning away ; and 
Chauncey said indignantly, 

''Don't tell me that; that is not the 
true reason, I will never believe it ; I will 
have the true one." 

" It is the true reason, the only one ; but 
I cannot do it : no, it's of no use," she con- 
tinued, turning from his appealing look. 
" Oh ! do not ask me again, for I hardly can 
say no, and I ought not. I will not marry 
anyone who holds slaves." 

" You still think it so very wrong, do 
you, Constance? Can nothing " 

" I do ; there is no palliation of it that 
can be made whatever. It is a cruel " 
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" And you think me a cruel master?" 

" No, no, I do not, indeed ; I know you 
are very kind and good, but — you still are 
a slaveholder." 

"But I am not a prejudiced slaveholder. 
My opinions are, I think, very nearly your 
own. I will do all I can to improve the 
condition of my niggers and make them 
comfortable. Will not you help me, dear 
Constance, in doing so ? " 

" No, no, you will be still a slaveholder," 
said Constance, trying in vain to regain 
calmness; "and you would not choose to 
make them free." 

"Will, you love me and have me if I 
do?" Chauncey eagerly asked. "Would 
you try to love me if I could do it ? " 

" Oh ! can you do it ? " she answered, 
almost as eagerly. 

" TeU me that you love me and I'U do 
anything that I can," said Chauncey ; 
" there is nothing I would not give up for 
you. Now listen to me one minute. I 
would make my slaves all free if you de- 
sired it" (it must be remembered the young 
planter was desperately in love, and conse- 
quently only half sane at this moment). 
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" but if I did, I should have no servants in 
the house or hands in the fields. I could 
not bring free-coloured people to work 
them, or keep the freed niggers ; our neigh- 
bours would shoot me if I tried to do it ; 
but we can do this, if you will love me, Con- 
stance, we can promise to ourselves that 
our slaves all shall be free, and then ma- 
numit three or four of them every year, 
and we can gradually free them all in this 
manner; and more than this, we need have 
no punishment, for the hope of being one 
of the first chosen for manumission will 
keep them all in good order, and spare u& 
any need of punishing them at all." 

"Do you promise this, Chauncey?" said 
Constance. 

" I do promise it. Anything and every- 
thing you wish. Will that do? May I 
hope now that — ? " 

Constance did not say nay ; and, in com- 
plete forgetfulness of everything but them- 
selves, they remained talking for a couple 
of hours, and then returned to the house, 
Constance escaping to her own room, as 
she had once done after a very different 
walk with him, and Chauncey, for once 
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slightly embarrassed, but happy and as- 
sured, proceeded to inform his family of 
his engagement with Miss Annersly. 

The reader is well aware of the degree 
of satisfaction with which this announce- 
ment was received. Eleanor made no se- 
cret of her cordial sisterly approval; Mrs. 
Burgoyne acquiesced, feeling sure that her 
dear son's happiness was deeply concerned 
in it, and the Colonel acquiesced because 
he saw it was of no use to oppose. 

Eustace, who was boyishly in love with 
Constance himself, was delighted that his 
adored Chauncey was about to marry Miss 
Annersly, who he confidently assured the 
family was alone worthy of him, and he 
was only disappointed' that for the present 
the engagement was not made public. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

f 

Colonel Burqoyne, finding the stream set 
strong against him, gave way with the good 
grace with which he did everything, and 
welcomed Miss Annersly as affectionately as 
any of the others did. He even wrote to 
his sister that the lady, though an English- 
woman, was of a very good family, and ex- 
tremely accomplished. True, she was older 
than he should have expected Chauncey to 
choose, being turned twenty-two, but this 
did not really signify, as she was very good- 
looking, and of a most sweet and pliable 
disposition. He privately informed his son 
that he must get that ridiculous Northern 
sentimentality out of Miss Annersly's head 
as fast as possible, and Chauncey was dis- 
creetly silent as to the promise he had volun- 
teered of freeing three or four of his negroes 
every year, a concession made as the only 
means of gaining Miss Annersly's consent. 
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Happy now was Constance; she was 
treated by all as a loved and welcomed 
daughter, and though she insisted on still 
partially fulfilling her duties to the chil- 
dren, there was time for many a long walk 
and pleasant ride with Chauncey during the 
next few weeks. He took her over to the 
Creek to plan new improvements there, and 
their rides home in the cool summer evening 
were often so prolonged as to make Colonel 
Burgoyne anxious for their safety, until 
Mavor assured him that the runaway Abra- 
ham had been successfully hunted down 
and killed. The recollection of the alarm 
this man had caused them set Chauncey 
immediately to work to rectify a defect 
in his betrothed's education. When they 
talked of the terror which the supposed 
vicinity of the negro in the woods had 
caused them, she had admitted that the 
revolver he had so earnestly warned her 
to take from him, should he be shot down, 
would have been of no use whatever to her. 
He thanked her warmly for having con- 
cealed that knowledge from him then, when 
it would only have added to his distress, 
but declared she must at once acquire 
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some acquaintance with firearms, for it was 
a necessary accomplishment, 

" Necessary, indeed, Chauncey ? I shall 
never, I trust, have occasion to use them. 
Are you going to take me to explore the 
Califomian route or the forests of Texas ?" 

" I would take you nowhere where there 
could be any danger, sweet one, you know 
that well enough," replied he ; "but no lady 
ought, I think, to be ignorant how to defend 
herself if need be." 

" You don't think there ever will be need 
really?" expostulated Constance. 

" No, I do not," he answered, placing the 
"'pistol in her hand, and directing her aim; 
" but everyone should be prepared to face 
the worst." 

Constance sighed as she heard this con- 
firmation of the perpetual dread in which 
the planters lived among their slaves, and 
her detestation of slavery gathered fresh 
strength from his unconscious testimony 
to its evils, as he lamented the cruelties 
that disgraced it while still defending its 
justice and necessity. Her impressions as 
to the influence upon the white citizens 
which it developed were not improved by 
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a further acquaintance with the neighbour- 
ing families, whom she saw now more fre- 
quently. Visitors were always welcome at 
Chestnut Brook, and Constance had now to 
be introduced to all the Burgoyne acquain- 
tance as a friend of Eleanor's, until her en-* 
gagement with Chauncey was announced. 
Amongst their more frequent guests was 
the family of the Bensons, who were on 
most intimate terms with Colonel Burgoyne. 
They were accompanied by a younger bro- 
ther, whom Constance had once admired for 
his gentlemanly manners, but a further ac- 
quaintance showed his commended good- 
breeding to be barely sufficient to disguise 
his general ignorance, and she pronounced 
him and his brother wearisome to herself 
and utterly unworthy of Chauncey's com- 
pany. Chauncey at first defended his 
friends, but finally yielded the point, es- 
pecially in relation to the younger brother, 
Edward Benson, whom he was vexed to 
see carrying on a constant flirtation with his 
sister, now completely emancipated from 
schoolroom authority. Constance at first 
laughed at the flirtation while Lucy was 
so young, but when Chauncey assured her 
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they would probably be engaged within the 
year, she became serious enough, and even 
tried to impress her former pupil with her 
own opinion of Mr, Benson's inferiority ; 
but Lucy replied that he was a man of 
genius, and that even mamma said he was 
superior to Mr. Adrian. This Constance 
hoped was true, though it was but an in- 
different testimony to Mr. Benson's worth, 
for Eustace's new friend, Auguste Adrian, 
though not yet twenty, had already such a 
character for debauchery and intemperance 
that Colonel Burgoyne, though sufficiently 
lax in his own opinions as well as practice, 
professed himself sorry f hat Eustace should 
fraternise so warmly with him. 
• The presence of these visitors prevented 
Chauncey from keeping the subject of sla- 
very from Constance as he would fain have 
done ; the gentlemen always talked of nig- 
gers and cotton, the arrogance of the North 
and the impudence of the abolitionists, and 
he found it a difficult task to bring his fair 
lady's mind round to the more orthodox 
view of the subject. 

Mr. Chauncey's approaching marriage 
gave great dissatisfaction in the lower 
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house of the realm of Chestnut Brook. 
Miss Annersly was liked by Letta and 
one or two of the more intelligent slaves, 
who saw that she was struggling against 
the system which, oppressed them, and 
doing her best to bring her lover over to 
her views; but the majority entertained 
EUie's opinion, that she was " only a gov'- 
ness, and not fit to be the lady of West 
Creek no how." In fact the general opi- 
nion was that it was a great pity there 
should be any lady at West Creek at all. 
The death of Helen, the only one of their 
class, though very different in kind from 
them, to whom Chauncey had ever given a 
thought, had roused the hopes of many 
a coloured beauty of succeeding to her en- 
vied prosperity. Even Mavor's favourites 
thought the opportunity was a good one to 
secure a better master. 

"Mr. Mavor gives no presents now to 
any of us. I'm sure I don't care if I never 
see him again," said Judy, the under nurse- 
maid, confidentially to Jess and the cook. 

" He'd give enough to Letta if she 
wanted them," replied the cook, " but the 
silly cretur doesn't know her Vantages." 
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" Her Vantages ! " said Jessy, with a 
scornful smile, "if she'd her wits about 
her, it's not him she'd look to, when there's 
a house like West Creek near, and no mis- 
sus in it." 

" Why don't you try for that yourself, 
black face ? " answered the cook derisively. 

Jessy laughed, but her bright eyes glit- 
tered with suppressed anger as she replied, 
" Perhaps I may, but I guess that sarcy 
Fanny means to go there. Look at her, 
"always idling at her work and singing about 
the place." 

" Well, I've sent her to clean the drawing- 
room now, and if she don't do it I'U speak 
to missis," remarked Ellie. 

" I guess she ain't at it," said Jessy, " for 
mas'r and Mr. Mavor is talking in the 
libery, and I'U be bound she's listening at 
the door." 

Jessy's own instincts had guided her 
perfectly to a knowledge of Fanny's, who 
was already established at the library key- 
hole, and was listening to the following con- 
versation : — 

"Well, Sir, you think you will go to 
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Montgomery * after all," said Mayor. " It's 
rather late in the day now." 

" Yes, but I shall meet one or two men 
whom I wanted to see, and hear their 
opinions of all that was said. I wish 
Chauncey had been there, but that's past 
praying for." 

" Why, yes, he had enough to think of at 
the time, and so he has now ; they are 
gone to the Creek again to-day. She rides 
gracefully, it must be said, and looks charm- 
ing on horseback ; I only wish some one 
would open his eyes to Mr. Bland's mis- 
takes, and help him with some sound advice 
about his niggers." 

"You still fear Chauncey's affairs are 
not improving ? " 

" No, indeed, Sir, they are not, noi^are 
likely to do if he keeps fattening his nig- 
gers and getting no work out of them ; and 
these improvements too — wasting his labour 
over his pleasure-grounds when all hands 
should be in the field." 

" But is it the improvements, Mavor, or 

♦ Montgomery had been the seat of the Southern 
Commercial Convention, which was called to discuss 
the interests of the slaveholders, in May, 1858. 
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the bad management of the niggers that's 
in fault?" 

"Well, Sir, I think the improvements 
most, but he makes no profits on the nig- 
gers, and so the improvements are not 
justifiable. I am looking out for a good 
overseer for him as soon as Bland takes 
himself off, which I am glad to say will be 
at the end of the year, and I want Chaun- 
cey to leave the management of everything 
to the new man and push his way on in 
politics. I hope Constance won't keep him 
back, but I think there's no danger." 

" No, trust any woman for liking to be 
the wife of a senator," said Colonel Bur- 
goyne, laughing; "but she will not help 
him on ; that's why I did not want him to 
have her. I like her well enough else, but 
I can see that there is stubborn British pre- 
judice in her which will not soon change." 

" Oh ! he can change her, and I think 
he will wake up again to some energy 
now," replied Mavor, true to his systematic 
defence of Chauncey. " He's been moping 
ever since he came back from Europe — ^he 
was spiritless, and wanted something to 
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rouse him up. I told you it was so, Sir, 
but you would not believe me." 

" I saw it as well as you did, Mavor," 
replied his father, " and I had thought of 
everything to arouse him. I did expect he 
would have taken another companion." 

" Oh ! that was the reason, then, Sir, that 
you spent so many dollars on that Fanny 
with her blue eyes." 

" Yes, but it's a useless purchase now, 
and IVe thought of selling her as soon as 
I can." 

There was a pause, and the Colonel re- 
sumed. " I wish Chauncey had not met 
Miss Annersly. I don't think she'll make 
him happy ; she is too highspirited by far. 
However, he has made his choice, and he 
may abide by it if he Ukes, but if he does 
not I own I should be glad," and gathering 
up his papers Colonel Burgoyne rose to 
leave the room. Fanny retreated from the 
door and commenced rubbing the chairs in 
the hall with great assiduity. 

One day Mr. George Ellsland drove over 
to Chestnut Brook to meet Judge Benson's 
family and young Adrian, the new friend 
of Eustace. He did not arrive until he 
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had been waited for, and finally given up ; 
and when he came, though he only said 
that he had been delayed by something at 
home, he was evidently in much excitement 
and vexation. 

Colonel Burgoyne was full of the reports 
of the Commercial Convention, at which he 
had learnt that Chauncey's name had been 
mentioned with the warmest eulogium, and 
some of his remarks in his pamphlet on the 
foreign slave-trade quoted with much ap- 
plause. EUsland knew this already, and 
was astonished to find Colonel Burgoyne 
was not ready to subscribe to the fund for 
preaching and publishing a course of good 
sermons for the re-opening of the trade. 
But through all these interesting discus- 
sions Ellsland was evidently out of humour, 
and during the dessert Chauncey said : 

"George, what isvthe matter? Has any- 
thing happened?" 

"Anything ? Yes, indeed, something has. 
Do you remember that man, my overseer, 
whom you wanted me to get rid of ? Do 
you ? I wish I had taken your advice." 

" What, is he spoiling your hands?" 

"Yes, indeed he is ; killed me off six- 
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teen hundred dollars at once. He is a 
perfect ruffian." 

" Killed ! not intentionally. Is it proved ?" 
asked Mavpr, eagerly. 

" Proved? Ay, proved with a vengeance; 
there were plenty knew of it. It's the most 
abominable and savage thing I ever knew. 
I bought a boy, paid sixteen hundred dol- 
lars right down for him, and he was a first 
rate carpenter. This fellow quarrels with 
him when I'm out ; gives him eight hundred 
lashes on the bare back." 

" The savage brute !" exclaimed Mavor' 

" Did that kill him at once then? " asked 
Colonel Burgoyne, who saw that Ellsland 
had more to say. 

"No, it didn't; but he did more; he 
painted his back over with turpentine and 
sent him out on Little Black Rock to die in 
the sun there." 

There was a general exclamation of hor- 
ror aud indignation from aU present. 

" Of course you've discharged the wretch," 
said Colonel Burgoyne. 

" I should have indicted him for murder 
at once," said Mavor. 

" Discharged him ? he took care to dis- 
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charge himself; he wasn't such a fool as to 
wait for my coming back: but the ques- 
tion is what shall I do now? I've oflfered 
a reward for his apprehension." 

"How much have you offered?" said 
Chauncey. 

" Eighty doUars." 

" That's not enough; put down two hun- 
dred, and my name for half of it. Such an 
abuse of trust ought to be most severely 
punished," said his friend. 

" Come, shall we go into the verandah 
and take our coffee?" said Mrs. Burgoyne, 
rising from her seat as the servants re- 
entered the room. All the party followed 
her into the piazza, except Constance, who 
was too painfully excited with what she 
had just heard to join them. She took up 
a book at the farther end of the room, and 
as the Venetian shutters were open only at 
one window, and the room was compara- 
tively dark, she was unperceived by the 
servants who c^me to clear the table. They 
were evidently in great excitement, having 
heard from Ellsland's servant the same tale 
that gentleman had just related to his 
friends. 
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" Did you know it then before this morn- 
ing, Harvey?" said Letta, in a voice husky 
with horror; "you never told me." 

"I thought you'd quite enough to vex 
you, girl," said Hargrave ; " but I knew it 
from Mike, before Mr. EUsland came, and 
his Joe told it us aU. Ah, poor fellow ! 
Curse them, and may God repay them 
soon ! " he added in a lower tone. 

"It's a good thing there's a heU after 
this for them as gives us heU here," said 
Sam. " Here, Letta, come and show me 
where in the glass cupboard I'm to carry 
this here tray for you." 

Letta left the room with Sam, and as she 
opened the door a greater amount of light 
came into the room, and Hargrave saw 
that Miss Annersly was there. He gave 
a start, but continued to clear away the 
glasses quickly ; but Constance would not 
let this moment pass by without showing 
some interest in the terrible story the ser- 
vants had heard as well as their masters, 
and said— 

" Did you know the poor man, Harvey?" 

" Yes, miss ; he was on the same planta^ 
tiOn as I before I came here ; and I've seen 
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him since, when I drove Mr. Mavor once 

to Mr. EUsland's." 

. " Has he a wife there, Harvey?" 

" No, miss, she is at the old place, Mr. 
Sykes's, where he used to be ; it's near Judge 
Benson's, and she doesn't know this yet. 
She has sent a message to him by Judge 
Benson's coachman for me to give to Mr. 
Ellsland's Joe the next time he came here, 
for him to take to her husband. Poor 
thing ! Joe's come to tell us of his death 
now, and she'll hear it to-morrow." 

The tones of Hargrave were so full of 
sympathy and emotion, that Constance felt 
much interested in him, more especially 
since she suspected that her favourite, 
Letta, was not indifferent to him; so she 
asked — 

" Were you well treated at Mr. Sykes's 
plantation?" 

" Pretty well, miss ; better than at the 
place where I was before ; the old gentle- 
man there was kind, but he left everything 
to his son-in-law, and he was very strict. 
I have never been so well off as here, since 
I was made a slave." 

"Made a slave!" Constance involun- 
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tarily repeated the words, remembering, 
however, at the same time, having heard 
from Eustace that Harvey obstinately per- 
sisted in calling himself free. Hargrave 
replied to her half-spoken question, as if 
glad to have an opportunity of re-asserting 
his pretensions. 

" Yes, miss, I was not bom a slave. I 
was free ; my parents were both quite white, 
and I remember going to school. They 
lived in the north, in the free States. But 
once they went to another town; it was 
somewhere on the Mississippi, I remember." 
Hargrave stopped to assure himself of his 
hearer's attention ; but seeing that he had 
succeeded in riveting it, he continued : " I 
was nine years old then, I suppose, and I 
went out from the hotel in the morning, 
before breakfast, to look about. I lost my 
way, and felt very faint and hungry. I 
wandered about for a long time, and then 
I asked a man where I could buy some 
bread, and which was the way to the hotel 
where my parents were. He told me that 
I had come a very long way from it, and 
that he would take me back ; and that there 
was a boy selling rolls on the river boat. 
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and he took me on it, and while we were 
there the boat went off- I was quite 
alarmed, but he told me I should go on 
board a return boat at some stopping place, 
and at night he took me on another boat 
which was going down south all the while, 
though I did not know it, and in the 
morning he sold me, and I have been a 
slave ever since. This is as true, miss," 
added Hargrave, earnestly, " as that there 
is a God in heaven." 

Hargrave's voice was perfectly firm, and 
betrayed no emotion while he spoke; but 
there was an expression in his dark eye 
which moved Constance at once with sym- 
pathy, and at the same time made her 
shudder as she remembered the tone with 
which he had cursed his masters ; and she 
could not forbear saying — 

" But you have always been kindly 
treated here, Harvey?" 

"Yes, miss, pretty well. Oh, Colonel 
Burgoyne is a very good master ; but, miss, 
the kindest treatment I can have is not 
what I have a right to. I am a white man 
— a free man; as white as Colonel Bur- 
goyne himself, I know I am." Letta here 
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re-opened the door, and returned for a 
second consignment of glasses, and Con- 
stance left the room, still less fitted than 
before to join the guests, and take her 
share in entertaining them. 

"Why, wherie is Constance? Why did 
she not come with us?" asked Eleanor of 
Lucy. 

" Oh, she stopped in-doors to finish a 
letter, I believe, to her friend. Miss Some- 
body or other, in Philadelphia," replied 
Lucy, carelessly; and Edward Benson 
chimed in — 

" In the north ? Some Miss Buy-cheap- 
and- sell-dear, I suppose; the daughter of 
some rich old miserly merchant or tallow- 
chandler, is it. Miss Burg03aie ? An heiress 
with a turn-up nose and red hair." Mr. 
Benson meant to be witty and briUiant, 
and apparently was found so by Lucy, who 
rewarded the sally with a smile, as she 
answered — 

" She is an heiress, certainly, but one of 
the most beautiful women in Philadelphia. 
Miss Annersly says, in fact, she is per- 
fectly lovely." 

" Too good to be wasted on those north- 
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em shopkeepers," said EUsland ; " she de- 
serves a better fate. An heiress and so 
beautiful, she ought to have a gentleman 
for a husband." 

" And she is of very good family indeed," 
said Mrs. Burgoyne. " The daughter of a 
merchant, did you say? She .is a South- 
erner, the daughter of a gentleman in this 
State, Mr. Bernard Morton, of Elmhill, 
near Charleston." 

"Mr. Morton! he has no daughter, he 
has not been long married," objected Ells- 
land, in astonishment. " There was a little 
heir born." 

" But she is the daughter of an earlier 
marriage ; oh ! indeed I know it, Mr. Ells- 
land. She is the dearest friend of Miss 
Annersly, who knows Mr. Morton well." 

EUsland bowed but looked grave, feeling 
it rather awkward to contradict the lady, for 
he was certain that no acknowledged mar- 
riage had existed before Mr. Morton's pre- 
sent alliance, and being a guardian of the 
second Mrs. Morton he felt it incumbent on 
him to investigate the matter at one. He 
said nothing of his intention to go and find 
out the truth concerning Morton, even when 
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he took leave of Mavor the next morning ; 
indeed the news that gentleman had in 
store for him respecting Miss Annersly 
drove every other subject of interest out 
of his head. 

" And so Chauncey is going to marry an 
Englishwoman; well, I should never have 
expected it. Well ! she is a charming girl, 
and I suppose of good family." 

" Oh yes, her mother was first cousin to 
a baronet," said Mavor. 

"Oh! indeed; very good," answered Ells- 
land, to whom that announcement carried 
a magnificent and vague idea of rank and 
grandeur. " Well, then, I think it is a good 
thing, and she'll make him a good wife I 
doubt not. Well, good-bye,, I'm off. My 
congratulations to Chauncey." 

Two hours after Ellsland left the planta- 
tion, Chauncey ordered the horses and rode 
over with Constance to West Creek; they 
generally took advantage of the deep shade 
of the pine forest through which the path 
lay, to linger on the road, secure from the 
increasing heat, but though the morning 
was now cool, and a refreshing breeze blew 
refreshingly under the long avenues, they 
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made no diversion into the green glades, 
but rode on steadily towards the Creek. 
Constance was silent, and Chauncey made 
no eflFbrt to win her from her reverie till 
more than a third of the journey had been 
passed, when he asked abruptly,— 

" Constance, is your acquaintance. Miss 
Morton, still at Philadelphia ? " 

"Acquaintance? Sisters we sign each 
other, Chauncey, and you shall not speak 
of her in that tone." 

" Shan't I ? " he replied, laughing, and 
changing the conversation he asked, "What 
are you thinking of, sweet angel ? You look 
sadder than I could wish." 

" Oh, I was thinking of the horrors we 
heard yesterday, and that poor man, Har- 
grave, told me his history. I remember, now, 
Eustace told me about him long ago ; but 
it is too horrible to be true, and yet I can- 
not help believing him. Do you think it 
is true ? " 

" I don't know, I trust not," said Chaun- 
cey, allowing Firefly to relax his pace to a 
slow walk. " The thing is not impossible, 
certainly, and he clings most pertinaciously 
to the name of Hargrave, which he says 
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was his own ; but I hope he has been only 
the willing or perhaps unconscious dupe of 
some designing and troublesome abolitionist 
agitator, who thought the tale would sound 
well against us. He must believe the tale 
himself, though, for *I am certain his per- 
sisting in it has got him many a whipping 
before he came to us ; perhaps he has only 
a vague remembrance of his early child- 
hood, and some one having put it into his 
head that he is a white man, he considers 
it a point of honour to uphold the asser- 
tion." 

"Then you do not think there is any 
cause to fear it really is so, Chauncey?" 

" No, I hope not ; if it were, it would in- 
deed be a terrible thing." 

" And would your father give him his 
liberty if it were proved?" 

" If he could prove that he really was a 
white man, or not a slave, he must be re- 
leased, of course, for he would be legally 
free, but he would find it impossible to 
prove that while he is still a servant." 

" But the law should give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt, until he is proved to be 
legally a slave." 
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" But the law does not presuppose that 
any one is ever held as a servant, unless he 
is rightfuUy one, and I don't see how it 
can do otherwise. However, Harvey has a 
good berth of it now, and has not much to 
complain of. I think we are kind masters." 

" I am sure you all are. I wish I could 
think Chestnut' Brook was a fair specimen 
of other plantations, and that other negroes 
were as well cared for." 

" Ah ! so do I, and if it were so, there 
wouldn't be much to say against the South. 
I quite agree with you, love, it is very un- 
fortunate that all planters are not as con- 
siderate as we are, and I know they are 
not, but it is a fault that will mend with 
time. I am not surprised that you are 
horrified at that dreadful tale we heard 
yesterday ; it sickened us all. It is a great 
feult that we planters are not sufficiently 
careful as to the kind of men we intrust 
with our niggers; it is most unfortunate 
for the hands, and for us too. But the 
suffering of the niggers which you hear of 
springs less from the anger or passion of 
the masters than from their thoughtless- 
ness and mismanagement. The planters 
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ruin themselves by gambling, and then 
their niggers are sold or half starved ; they 
mortgage their cotton crops while they are 
growing, and the hands are overworked 
and driven to satisfy the claims of the cre- 
ditors. It's very bad, but the remedy does 
not lie in grumbling at our institutions, as 
the Northerners think, but in helping us 
to improve the general amount of education 
here, and making our lower classes better 
fitted for being overseers and owners of 
niggers themselves. And, after all, dar- 
ling," he continued, after he had stopped to 
gather a branch of wild honeysuckle that 
hung over their heads and wreathe it round 
her horse's neck, "after all, supposing it 
were not abstractly right to keep slaves, 
not abstractly right," he added, glancing 
back to see that his servant was far out of 
hearing; "with what show of justice can 
the abolitionists ask us, individual slave - 
holders, to free our servants? They are 
our own inherited and acquired property, 
and the right or wrong of having them 
rests with our ancestors long ago. They 
may as well find fault with any man who 
inherits an overgrown share of this world's 
goods from his ancestors." 
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"I should hope the North would be 
ready to offer you a compensation if there 
was any sign among the planters of a wish 
to get rid of the system," said Constance. 

" I'm afraid they would leave us to get 
rid of it by ourselves ; but though I don't 
think it's wrong, and should be very sorry 
to see the niggers turned adrift on society, 
there are many men here who deplore the 
necessity of slavery most sincerely, and 
are constantly manumitting their niggers. 
But you must not think of this any more 
now, my best one. When we are at the 
Creek, you shall spoil the hands as much 
as you like, and you and Mr. Bland will 
get on together in first-rate style. Now, 
will you have a canter?" 

He quickened his horse's pace as he 
spoke, and an hour and a half s riding 
brought them to West Creek. The heat 
was now oppressive, and they went to the 
cool, dark library, where Chauncey gave 
his overseer an audience, while Constance 
amused herself at the bookcase. He found 
her, when he dismissed the bailiff, trying, 
ineffectually, to unfasten the door of a 
small and fantastically carved cupboard, 
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"Oh, you wish to see that, and were 
too proud to ask my assistance," he said, 
as he joined her. "Can't you turn the 
handle? It never occurred to you that 
the door might be locked," he said, play- 
fully kissing her hand. 

"No, of course not; what should you 
lock up your books for ? I do not suspect 
you of having abolition tracts in your 
house." 

" No, they are not so bad as that, but 
they bear names which are not acceptable 
here, for all that. But you see there is 
very little for all this fuss of carved work 
and strong lock; not a dozen books and 
pamphlets in all." 

"Still, they are ultra-Northern," said 
Constance, taking out one of the volimies. 
" I should not have expected to find them 
here." 

" They certainly contain two or three 
sweeping censures on us," he answered j 
" but they were my uncle's favourites ; all 
theological, and I keep them for that." 

"You read them too, Chauncey?" said 
Constance, taking out a paper mark from 
among the leaves; "and there seems a 
running commentary on the pages also." 
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" Yes, that was when I was a theo- 
logian. I am glad that time is over, and yet 
there is a kind of pleasure in torturing 
one's mind with questions, and theories, 
and chains of reasoning." 

"I do not doubt there was to you, 
Chauncey; but to some it is no pleasure, 
but a pain." 

" Ah ! and so it was to me at last, when 
it got serious. There was an old Jesuit 
who used to be often here, and he almost 
convinced me. Yes, it's a pleasure at 
first, when it is only a metaphysical in- 
quiry; but it is serious enough when you 
wake to find yourself groping about in 
vain speculations, while you feel the great 
end of existence is to find the truth out 
for yourself." 

" Oh, how little they know you at 
Chestnut Brook, Chauncey, when they say 
you have no reUgious feeling ! " 

" No religion ? Yes, they say that be- 
cause I have adopted a different creed 
from theirs. To me, religion is the first 
good of being." Chauncey laid his finger 
on the page where Constance had found 
the mark, and read — 
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" I think nothing but religion can give 
any man the strength to do and to suffer ; 
that, without this, the men of greatest gift, 
and greatest attainment, too, do not live out 
half the glory of their days, nor reach half 
their stature. Look over the list of the 
world's great failures, and see why Alex- 
ander, Csesar, and Napoleon came each to 
such an untimely and vulgar end. Had 
they added religion to their attainments 
and their conquests, what empires of wel- 
fare would they not hold in fee and give 
us to enjoy ! " 

" Go on," said Constance, in a low voice, 
as he stopped. "I like to hear you read 
it." 

Chauncey went on : — " Without it the 
greatest man is a failure. With it the 
smallest man is a triumph. He adds to 
his character; he enjoys his strength; he 
delights while he rejoices, growing to more 
vigorous manliness; and when the fra- 
grant petals of the spirit burst asunder 
and crowd off this oiiter husk of the body, 
and bloom into glorious humanity, what a 
strong and flame-like flower shall blossom 
there for everlasting life ! " 

Chauncey's voice quivered with strong 
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emotion and enthusiasm, and old Sarah, 
who disturbed them by a knock at the 
door, as she came to bring them some 
refreshments, told her son and confidant, 
John, later, that " that young lady was 
just fitted for Mr. Chauncey; she had 
seen them reading poetry together, and 
she looked as grave and serious as mas'r 
hisself ; only she'd have been glad if the 
young lady had been a little less quiet-like, 
for mas'r was too much given to his library 
and all them books." Sarah was, there- 
fore, much better pleased when, after whil- 
ing away a couple of hours in the house, 
Chauncey and Constance went to walk 
round the plantation. He had much to 
see and talk over with Mr. Bland, and she 
liked to go among the negroes, who were 
always glad to see her, and vnth quick 
tact found the best way to please her ears 
by singing the praises of their master on 
all occasions. 

" Well, darling, they don't look so miser- 
able after all, do they?" said Chauncey, 
with happy complacency, as they rode 
homeward, and Constance gladly admitted 
that slavery was seen on his plantation in 
the least odious light possible. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Though Ellsland, anxious for the interests 
of his ward, Mrs. Morton, wished to have 
gone directly to her husband, it was a full 
fortnight before he found him, he being 
engaged in a round of political canvassing, 
from which he had returned only as Ells- 
land met him at the railway, at Charleston, 
and proposed to accompany him home to 
his own house. 

" I am glad, indeed, to hear of your suc- 
cess, though I hardly expected it. Here, 
this is our shortest way, is it not ? I was 
coming over to Elmhill a fortnight ago." 

" Indeed ! were you ? Come now, then, 
and we will go home by this street. I want 
to call at the Sugarhouse, to ask if a ser- 
vant of mine was brought there last night. 
He went off by a wrong train and missed 
me, and I suppose he's been taken up." 

" That reminds me I ought to go there 
too," replied EUsland. " I sent a boy there 
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a week since, and said he was to be whipped 
every day till I sent for him, so I think he 
must have had enough by this time. Well, 
go on with what you were saying about 
the voters;" and talking and laughing over 
their election hopes, the two gentlemen 
lounged through the streets till they came 
to the building which in Charleston sup- 
plies the place of the Calaboose at New 
Orleans. To this jail, well furnished with 
whipping-posts, dark cells, treadmill, and a 
large cask of salt water, are sent any slaves 
found abroad after dark without a written 
pass from their master ; also all human 
property waiting to be sold to the highest 
bidder, and any slave requiring punishment 
for a fault. For these last a small sum 
must be paid by the master for board, and 
instructions furnished as to how he or she 
shall be punished, and the orders are faith- 
fully carried out either by imprisonment, 
the cowhide, or the "paddle" — a wooden 
battledore used for beating slaves — and a 
plentiful application of salt water to the 
wounds and sores so caused, as an addition 
to the punishment, and at the same time a 
precaution against mortification. Slaves, 
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merely apprehended because found at large 
at night, are whipped before being released, 
unless their master saves them by paying a 
dollar as fine, and this, the officer of the 
prison informed Mr. Morton he might do if 
he liked for his servant. 

"I wouldn't," said EUsland; "a whip- 
ping will teach him to be more careful not 
to lose sight of you on a second journey." 

"Oh, no, I don't want to have him 
whipped," replied the good-natured Mor- 
ton; "it's the first time I have paid the 
fine for him ; so here it is," he said, taking 
a dollar from his purse and handing it to 
the officer. 

"Much obliged to you, sir," said the 
man, " and so will the black dog be. It's 
a fine thing to be the servant of so liberal 
a gentleman ; they most often get whipped 
sooner than the dollar paid for them." 

" I sent a boy here a week ago, and said 
he was to be whipped every day. Have 
you done so ? " asked Ellsland. 

" We did, sir, for six days, but yesterday 
he was so sore we thought we had better 
not, and we sent word to your house about 
him." 
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" Oh ! quite right ; very well ; send him 
home, and let me know what I owe you 
for him. I shall send you a man to-morrow 
to have twenty lashes — not more." 

EUsland stopped, for at that moment a 
wild cry of agony rang through the door- 
way, and a voice came shrieking for mercy 
in a tone which drove the blood back to 
his heart as he stood motionless at the en- 
trance of that modem Tartarus, while 
Morton exclaimed — 

"Why, you are positively murdering 
that woman ! You should keep the doors 
shut, or something, to drown that noise. 
What is it?" 

" She was sent here for drunkenness and 
insolence, I believe," said the jailer, closing 
the door behind him ; " but she Won't 
trouble her owners long, I think. She's a 
wretched, used-up creature, not worth the 
jail board. Any more orders, sir ?" 

" No, none to-day." replied Morton. 
" Come on, George ; what's the matter with 
you? You look quite white." Ellsland 
made no answer ; his power of speech had 
indeed deserted him : the voice of the un- 
happy woman now crying for mercy from 
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her tormentors had stirred a painful feeling 
in him. He recognised it as that of a co- 
loured woman who had been for some years 
his chief favourite, until, in a fit of anger, 
he sold her one way and her child another, 
and of whom he had heard nothing since. 
The mother of the poor girl had made her 
way to the Free States, and, being old and 
wortliless, had hever been claimed from 
thence; and it was in consequence of a 
promise made to her that Maxwell turned 
aside in his southern journey to inquire at 
Ellsland's plantation if Cassy were still 
there. But she was gone, no one knew 
whither, and no one cared, least of all her 
master, until her shriek of agony sounded 
in his ears at the door of the Charleston 
Sugarhouse. It was no wonder if he 
turned pale, and walked away with shak- 
ing knees and tottering steps ; but a glass 
of Cognac, which Mr. Morton hastily pro- 
cured for him, somewhat restored his 
energies, and a cigar he smoked in his 
friend's dining-room, while the latter was 
gone to meet his young wife, finished the 
tranquillising effect of the brandy, and 
enabled him to wear his ordinary gentle- 
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manly and cheerful aspect when Mrs. Mor- 
ton entered the room to welcome him. 

During dinner, and the half hour of con- 
versation which preceded it, Ellsland had 
full leisure to observe how fond and proud 
of his wife was Mr. Morton, and also of his 
little heir : he kept the child on his knee, 
or carried him about the room, talking and 
chirruping to him until dinner was an- 
nounced. Ellsland, while watching his 
friend, felt more secure of the position of 
Mrs. Morton, but after dinner, when the 
two gentlemen sat alone over their wine, he 
began. 

" I've been down, Morton, to my friends 
the Burgoynes, at Madison, and IVe learnt 
some curious facts about you which I am 
anxious to have explained. Who is this 
beautifol and accomplished daughter of 
yours whom you keep so carefully away in 
the North lest Mrs. Morton should hear of 
her? " 

Morton made no reply, but Ellsland saw 
he was both troubled and annoyed by the 
question, and he went on — 

" They would have it you had been 
married before, and I wouldn't contradict 
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them, because you ought to have been if 
you weren't. Why the devil, Bernard, if 
you did marry a wife long ago, who is 
dead and buried, did you not do as a 
gentleman should, acknowledge it before 
you oflTered yourself to Mrs. Morton ? I 
dare say you're in a fix, now, if she doesn't 
know of the young lady." 

" By Heavens ! George, don't insult me 
in this manner with your infamous suppo- 
sitions ! " exclaimed Morton, indignantly ; 
" there's nothing whatever of the sort. It's 
only the child of that quadroon girl you 
used to admire so much." 

" Her child? I never knew she had one. 
The devil ! What do you let her be there 
for, then, with your name, and tricked out 
like a lady ? How dare you play off such a 
trick upon ladies of standing and reputa- 
tion? Passing off a coloured woman for 
white ! Fie on you ! It's really too bad. 
Why, they talk of her getting married to 
some man of property ! " 

"Well, she is good enough for those 
Northern shopkeepers, I think," replied 
Morton, who was painfully excited, and 
yet somewhat abashed by his friend's indig- 
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nation ; " of course I should not wish her to 
meet any real gentleman, but my daughter 
is good enough, I fancy, even if she is but 
a coloured girl, to match those doughfaced 
traders and pettifoggers, if they can afford 
such a wife, for she is deucedly costly." 

" Eh ? what ? Costly do you say ? Now I 
see what you're driving at. You mean to 
get a good sum for her from her husband. 
Well, if it's to mulct those Northern 
doughfaces I forgive you, else I should say 
it's a shy game. What shall you ask? 
But if you mean to do it, wait till they 
are actually married, and till there's a 
child ; that will make the bargain a better 
one — ^then ask five thousand dollars, and 
you'll get it down." 

" On my soul, George, I never thought 
of doing anything of the kind," replied 
Morton, his eyes flashing fire. "What! 
let an honest man love Irene, and then set 
a price on her to squeeze money out of him 
when he is her husband? " 

" Then what in the world did you mean 
to do ? " asked Ellsland, in his turn sur- 
prised. 

"Why, why, I don't know — I hadn't 
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decided," answered Morton, ashamed to 
confess to his companion that he had had 
the weakness to wish to see his daughter 
happily married and provided for; and he 
could not, therefore, deny the wisdom of 
EUsland's counsels when he said, — 

" I'd wait till there was a child, I tell you ; 
that is, if you can wait ; but in the mean- 
time she represents a large sum of money 
lying idle. Is she as beautiful as her 
mother ? " 

Morton with difficulty kept his temper 
while EUsland spoke in this tone of the 
child he had taught to call him father; 
not knowing what to say, he handed 
Ellsland Irene's miniature, sent him from 
Philadelphia some months before. 

" There she is ; it does not do her justice, 
though, by any means." 

EUsland's dark savage eyes lit up as he 
looked at the portrait. " She is a beauty 
indeed, Bernard; worth nineteen hundred 
dollars in any market, and I could get you 
tyo thousand for her, I know." 

* " She is not for sale," answered Morton, 
coldly, as he took back the miniature. 

" Clear loss of two thousand dollars, tha 
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is," EUsland observed carelessly. "Does 
Mrs. Morton know anything cf her, eh ? " 

" Of course not, no. Come, EUsland, I 
won't hear any more on the subject; let 
us go to the drawing-room." 

" Why, that girl is lovelier than her 
mother was, ani she fetched eighteen hun- 
dred dollars, I know," soliloquised Ells- 
land, as he went home to his hotel that 
evening, " She's worth trying for. Mor- 
ton's a fool to let her go, and meantime he 
is wasting his money on her there at Phila- 
delphia." 

EUsland caUed the next morning on his 
friend, but found him gone to ElmhiU; he 
caUed the next day, and the next ; and 
on this third visit found him in no good- 
humour. His prospects of being elected 
to the State Legislature were less bright 
than they had been a week before ; it seemed 
likely that a gentleman, who at the Com- 
mercial Convention had advocated the 
re-opening of the foreign slave-trade, would 
be preferred to him. Mr. Morton had sold 
a large consignment of cotton a fortnight 
before, and the market had risen since then 
considerably, a circumstance sufficient in 
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itself to anger a man even when he had 
sold his crop well ; but he had not. He had 
also spent a good sum of money during his 
electioneering journey, and he now found 
on his desk a letter from Mrs. Lessinsr 
begging him to send more funds, and com- 
plaining much of Irene's obstinacy and 
foUy in rejecting, for the second time, her 
rich merchant admirer, Daniel Wyatt. 
Mrs. Lessing enlarged on the efforts she 
had made to secure the young merchant, 
the completeness of her success, and his 
brilliant prospects, and begged Mr. Morton 
to write to his daughter and give her a 
little opportune advice. Morton, swearing 
an impatient oath, threw the letter down, 
and Ellsland, with the impertinent coolness 
of an old friend, took it up. 

" More money wanted, I infer, to enable 
the little beauty to cut a suitable figure ?*' 

" They must want on, then, I can't send 
any more. Wasting a governess's salary, 
and such music lessons, and a princely 
outfit on the girl ! She ought to be able 
to secure a good establishment for herself." 

" Or be sold to pay her expenses," 
said Ellsland^ carelessly. Morton turned 
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away from him angrily, and walked to- 
wards the door ; it opened at the same mo- 
ment, and a servant placed another letter, 
just arrived, in his hands. It was from 
Irene herself. She wrote to announce her 
own engagement with Edward Maxwell of 
Boston, Massachusetts, and to beg for her 
father's sympathy and approval of an im- 
mediate marriage. She alluded to the 
ceaseless persecutions she had endured 
from her governess on the subject of mar- 
riage, and reminded him of his promise 
never to attempt to influence her choice, 
but let her consult her own heart rather 
than the worldly position of her lovers. 

Morton read the letter through twice, 
and was about to put it into his desk, but 
EUsland asked for it, and, unwilling and 
ashamed to refuse him, Mr. Morton placed 
the letter, written in all the sacred confi- 
dence of a daughter's love, in the hands of 
his friend. He read it through, made an 
exclamation of surprise, then read it again, 
and quietly folding it, observed — 

" Unfortunately, he does not seem an 
over-rich feUow; that's awkward for your 
scheme, isn't it ? " 
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"I shall say nothing about it/' Mr. 
Morton replied, angrily. 

" No, but it will be awkward, too, if he 
expects his papa-in-law to give him any- 
thing with the girl. By the bye, you have 
let the girl and her governess talk of her 
as an heiress ; what will people say of you 
when they learn she has nothing, eh ? " 

Now, when he first thought of marrying 
Irene happily, Mr. Morton had intended to 
give her a portion to enable her to marry 
really the man who could make her happy 
without any reference to his fortune ; then, 
when he himself married, and foresaw other 
future claims on him, he decided that she 
had beauty enough to find a lover for herself 
alone, and with that view he had welcomed 
Charles Annersly's suit as promising a pecu- 
liarly advantageous marriage, which would 
remove her from America and any danger of 
discovery for himself. With a view of en- 
couraging this growing love he had pro- 
posed sending Irene to Philadelphia, where 
the Annerslys were also going ; and after the 
change in Charles's fortunes rendered him 
no longer a desirable suitor, Mr. Morton 
had still persevered in his original inten- 
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tion, SLTid sent his daughter to the North to 
find a husband for herself. Since that 
time his own prospects had darkened, but 
no idea of making money by her husband 
had ever entered his mind until his conver- 
sation with Ellsland on the subject, since 
which time it had obstinately refused to 
leave him. He had grown very indiflferent 
to Irene, as was sufficiently evinced by his 
letting Ellsland talk of her as no father 
would ever let a daughter be spoken of. 
The void in his affections, which she had 
once helped to fill up, was now occupied by 
his wife and little boy, and he sadly missed 
the dollars which he had spared for Irene's 
use at Philadelphia, now that he had a 
gaily dressing wife, and a still more gaily 
dressed baby, to provide for. He was re- 
flecting on all these causes of expense, and 
blaming Irene for not having chosen a 
husband who could pay him a handsome 
compensation for the cost she had been to 
him, when Ellsland broke silence. 

" I must congratulate you on your alli- 
ance, Morton. I know the party." 

"Indeed! do you? What is he? I 
hardly read the name." 
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" He's the most dangerous scoundrel 
that ever deserved hanging," exclaimed 
Ellsland, fiercelv. " I've sworn to cowhide 
him myself, if I don't shoot him first, if 
ever it comes to my luck to meet him." 

" In the fiend's name, whom do you 
mean ? " 

" Edward Maxwell of Philadelphia : he 
is one of the most impudent, incorrigible 
nigger thieves that the Northern States 
have ever bred for our misfortune. You'll 
never get a cent fi-om him, Morton; he'd 
run her off to Canada first. It would be 
against his principles to buy a nigger, even 
when she's his own wife." 

'* He shall never have her, or by — if he 
does, he shall smart for it," cried Morton. 
He tore Irene's letter in pieces, and left 
the room. He was in too great an ill 
temper to conceal his irritation from the 
affectionate anxiety of his own wife, who, 
astonished at his suUenness all the rest of 
the day, tried every means in her power to 
divert and amuse him, until her anxiety 
was changed into jealousy by a well-timed 
hint of the real nature of the case from 
her politic guardian, Ellsland, who, then 
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seeing a storm gathering in his friend's 
horizon, withdrew to bide his time. 

Four days after, Mr. Morton found Ells- 
land waiting for him in the library when 
he came in. 

" Well, Bernard, you may be proud of 
your son-in-law," he said, laying the news- 
paper before him. " If he stops in Ken- 
tucky he will rue it: he wUl be tarred, 
feathered, and half killed, you will see, for 
meddling with other people's affairs. By 
Jove, those Kentuckians know a thing or 
two ; but if they do give it him, you 
ought to write and condole with him in his 
misfortune." 

" He shall never have her I " cried Mor- 
ton, almost choking with anger. "I'll 
fetch her away; keep her here; anything 
to spite him." 

" Give her to me, I'll take good care of 
her. Indeed, I wiU," said EUsland. 

" No, indeed, I shall not," answered his 
friend. 

" Well, but what will you do with her ? 
you can't bring her here. Mrs. Morton 
will never stand that, you know. If you 
bring her down South, you must get some 
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one to take charge of her for you. Trust 
me, you shall have her whenever you ask 
for her." 

'' I won't trust her to you, George," said 
Morton, fiercely; "but I must find some 
way of keeping her from here, for Mrs. 
Morton's sake, and how can I do that ? " 

" Well, perhaps here's to help our coun- 
sels," said EUsland, holding up a letter he 
had found on the writing-table, and hitherto 
concealed from his friend by laying the 
paper upon it. " It's a Philadelphia letter, 
come by the last post apparently. Read it, 
Morton, or I'll read it K)r you, if you like." 

" No, no, give it over," said Morton, and 
breaking the seal, he read aloud, — 

" ' Dearest father " 

"Well, that's a good beginning," said 
EUsland. 

'"I trust you will forgive my coming to 
you without waiting for your invitation; 
aU my friends are now absent from Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Mayworth is gone to New 
York, and I am so uncomfortable now with 
dear Mrs. Lessing, since we have quarrelled, 
that I cannot really stay here. Dearest 
papa, I must see you again before I marry, 
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and have your consent to my choice from 
yourself. I shall set off this afternoon, 
and be with you a few days after this 
letter.* Then there's not a minute to be 
lost ! " cried Morton ; " she must be stop- 
ped at once. I'U telegraph off to them to 
arrest her immediately, and take her to 
Jeffersonville ; it must be, or I shall have 
a hurricane here.'' 

" It must be ; you're right there, and no 
help for it," said EUsland, as they hurried 
to the telegraph. They entered the office ; 
the wires were set working; and in a few 
moments the order to arrest Irene as the 
slave of Mr. Morton, of Elmhill, had flashed 
along them to the Northern limits of South 
Carolina. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

Chauncey and Constance had scarcely 
reached Chestnut Brook, after their visit to 
the Creek, when a letter was placed in Mrs. 
Burgoyne's hand ; she read it with evident 
annoyance ; but smoothing her countenance 
with an effort, she turned to her husband 
and said, — 

" Francis, you will be delighted, I know ; 
your sister Mary is coming here with both 
the children ; and she wants to come next 
week." 

" I shall be very glad, indeed, if she does ; 
and the sooner the better," said Colonel 
Burgoyne, "for I must be off to Mont- 
gomery in a fortnight or so. I ought to 
have been there long since ; and if she 
comes here before I am gone, so much the 
better." 

Mrs. Burgoyne had turned her chair 
away from the Colonel, and exchanged a 
troubled look with Mavor. He answered, — 
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" I wish she would not bring Harwich 
with her. It's hard that a lady cannot 
visit her own relations without bringing 
her husband, whether he's welcome or no." 

" I never liked him, you know that ; but, 
for your aunt's sake, I will always be civil 
to him," said Colonel Burgoyne. 

" Well, I must say I am sorry she should 
have chosen this time for the visit, as it 
happens," said Mrs. Burgoyne; "for I 
meant, as soon as you, Francis, were gone 
to Montgomery, to have set out with Con- 
stance to stay a fortnight at L with 

Mrs. Martin. She has so insisted on our 
going, and I have already accepted both 
for myself and Constance." 

" It is a pity," said her husband. " But 

L is a long journey from here; it 

would take you nearly two days to get 
there — three days, rather. It is not so 
much to be regretted. Constance, my dear, 
I am very glad to have this opportunity of 
making you acquainted with my sister." 

"And of hearing her opinion of you 
too," muttered Mavor to Constance, as he 
went out in evident ill-humour ; and when 
she afterwards joined Eleanor and Chaun- 
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cey, she saw they, too. were sharers in his 
vexation. She had long since discovered 
that Mrs. Harwich, or Aunt Mary, as she 
was more frequently called, was no fa- 
vourite of Mrs. Burgoyne's, or of any of 
the family, except the Colonel, who was ex- 
tremely attached to his sister, and always 
gave her a warm welcome at Chestnut 
Brook. He could not, however, make his 
sons share his kindly feeling ; they had 
never forgiven her for having disgraced 
the family, as they averred, by marrying 
Mr. Harwich; and Mavor had lately pos-^ 
sessed a new cause of quarrel with his 
aunt, because she had much objected to his 
own marriage with Eleanor. Of course 
her objection was worth nothing to him, 
and therefore harmless ; but neither Eleanor 
nor he could forget it, and both were conse- 
quently more disposed to speed than to wel- 
come the coming guest. 

"I and Leonore mean to make tracks 
when she comes," said Mavor confidentially 
to his brother. " You will find we shall 
have a pressing invitation from the Ark- 
wrights. I have had one on hand for six 
months, and never meant to use it, for they 
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are infernal bores ; but anything is better 
than a visit from Aunt Mary." 

" Oh, Mavor, you must not go, for my 
father will be away, and I too, unfortu- 
nately," said his brother. 

" You ? impossible ! Why, what on 
earth for ? " 

" A sad business, rather," said Chauncey, 
handing him a letter which caused Mavor 
to swear angrily on reading it, and then 
agree that he would stop, since his brother 
must certainly go. It was from Jefferson- 
viUe, from the gentleman who had placed 
his house, during his own temporary ab- 
sence, at Chauncey's disposal, when the 
reader first saw him. They had been 
college companions, and when he now 
wrote that he was extremely ill and should 
be very grateful for his friend's society, 
Chaxmcey immediately decided that he 
ought to go, and Constance, agreeing with 
him that he ought, tried only to soothe his 
vexation at having to leave her for a week 
or two. 

"But," he added, taking her hand, "I 
should not feel so downhearted about leav- 
ing you, Constance, darling, if Aunt Mary 
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were not coming ; but I know you will be 
cruelly plagued by her when I am not 
here to help you, and that makes me more 
unwilling than ever to go." 

"Oh, don't let that trouble you, dearest," 
answered Constance. "Is her temper so 
very bad? She cannot be so dreadful if 
she is your aunt, Chauncey, and if she is 
unpleasant to me, I can keep out of her 
way. Nothing's easier." 

" And be patient with her, sweetest one, 
for my sake ; you must, indeed, Constance ; 
and, above all, avoid being dragged into 
any discussion about our institutions — 
you understand, love? If there should be 
any little quarrel, I should never forgive 
myself for being away." 

"I will be as careful as you* can wish, 
Chauncey; indeed, I will. But there can 
be no danger on that head. I have never 
got into any trouble yet." 

" Ah ! but you don't know how much 
has been excused in you," he answered, 
smiling ; " and, moreover, you do not know 
Aunt Mary ; and remember, my love, not a 
word of my promises about our servants 
on any account." 
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"But, Chauncey, about that; is there 
not a great difficulty, I mean an almost 
impossibility, about freeing negroes at all 
in this state ? How do you mean to do it, 
dear?" 

"Why, yes, to free them here would 
require an act of the Legislature ; but we 
can do as a near neighbour of mine, an 
uncle of Jackson's, did for some of his 
niggers. Give them a written pass to the 
North, and never inquire after them; it's 
very easy." 

" How soon slavery might be done away 
with if all were like him," thought Con- 
stance, as he was kissing her and charging 
her to be careful with his aunt. " He can 
hardly be called a slaveholder." 

The following day the whole family 
prepared to receive Mrs. Harwich, alias 
Aunt Mary, with becoming honour, but it 
was late before she arrived with her hus- 
band and children. She was welcomed 
with the warmest cordiality, which Con- 
stance knew was not genuine in any one 
except Colonel Burgoyne ; he really loved 
his sister, and manifested a great regard 
for her opinion, for in the family councils 
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Aunt Mary was a Great Power. She was 
a tall, gaunt woman, resembling her brother 
in features, but with none of his grace and 
dignity; high-bred her face certainly was, 
but shrewish and ill-tempered, and her 
voice was loud and ringing, even in its 
sweetest moments. Her daughter, Mi- 
randa, was a girl of twelve years, tall, 
bright-eyed and fair-haired, her mother's 
pride, and worthy to be so from her great 
promise of beauty ; her son was a heavy, 
sullen-looking boy, the counterpart of his 
father in features, but minus the sharpness, 
which made Mr. Harwich a good man of 
business, and helped him to retrieve from 
time to time his heavy losses at the gaming 
table. 

Aunt Mary expressed herself much dis- 
appointed at missing Chauncey, whom she 
had not seen for two years ; and meeting 
Miss Annersly very graciously, Constance, 
surprised and pleased at her cordiality, 
began to wonder why she was so much 
disliked by Mavor and Chauncey. 

Aunt Mary's eye looked less amiable as 
it glanced at Eleanor, who, after exchang- 
ing a few words of civility with her, had 
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retired to an arm-chair near the window, 
and appeared to be engrossed with her 
book. 

"What's the matter with her?" said 
Aunt Mary. " She used to be lively enough. 
Is she in the sulks ? " she asked, in a tone 
which was scarcely lowered. 

" She is not in spirits, poor thing ! in her 
state of health it is natural," replied Mrs. 
Burgoyrie, looking with affectionate anxiety 
at Eleanor. 

" Low spirits is it ? but she oughtn't to 
indulge them then. It's very wrong for a 
woman to do so in her condition ; it might 
injure her child for its life," said Mrs. Har- 
wich, severely. " But did not I hear that 
her mother died lately? Perhaps that 
may account for her sad looks." 

Constance thought that if Aunt Mary had 
been aware of Mrs. Randolph's death, her 
judgment on poor Eleanor was most need- 
lessly harsh. She herself had felt recently 
what the grief of losing a parent was, and 
she thought Mrs. Mavor's depression and 
sadness could be well accounted for. So 
did Mrs. Burgoyne also, but not entirely 
by the recent loss Eleanor had sustained. 
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She was better skilled than Constance to 
note down the signs of secret agitation and 
distress, and she knew that the varying 
colour and compressed lips with which 
Eleanor often appeared among them, were 
indications of suppressed anger and 
wounded feeling, rather than the natural 
sorrow of the mourner, or the result of 
her present delicate state of health. She 
was at no loss to divine the cause of 
her agitation; she could feel her own 
heart beat quick, and her breath come 
short and hard, when she heard her hus- 
band's voice speaking some words of caress- 
ing familiarity to Hester, and she guessed 
well how poor Eleanor's pulses throbbed in 
indignation and passionate jealousy when 
she saw Mavor interchange a smile of 
secret intelligence with one of his fa- 
vourites. 

Mrs. Burgoyne said nothing for a long 
time; she knew Eleanor must learn to 
endure her fate — to bear it quietly — to 
keep up the dignity of a wife by ignoring 
and forgetting the rivals round her, being 
content to receive her individual portion 
of her husband's affection in return for 
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the passionate devotion which her young, 
ardent heart had lavished on him. One 
of Eleanor's oldest and most valued friends 
had warned her, before her marriage, 
not to love her husband too greatly as 
an idol; but his lessons had been disre- 
garded by the warm and passionate girl, 
as she gave up heart and soul at once to 
her lover's keeping — and now she found 
another had shared his love before her, 
and another before that, and a third and a 
fourth; and one, now more valued than 
all the rest, had kept his affection for three 
years, and though Eleanor possessed his 
respect and esteem, the poor advantages 
which were the wife's prerogative, Letta 
certainly shared his tenderness in nearly 
equal measure with herself. She had en- 
dured in silence for some months, know- 
ing that to resent was but a useless 
lowering of her own dignity, and a sure 
way to anger kim for whose love she cared 
as the only good left her in the world. 
Mrs. Burgoyne, who understood and pitied 
her misery, tried to divert her mind and 
interest her in general occupations and their 
friends ; and Eleanor, grateful for her soli- 
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citude, aided her efforts, . allowed her to 
bring back a smile to her face, and tried to 
forget Letta and aU her less hateful rivals. 
But the smile became fainter, and harder 
to call out, as the weeks passed on, and 
even whilst their visitors were still with 
them, Mrs. Burgoyne observed one day, 
with dismay, that Eleanor had retired to 
her own room, pale and speechless with 
some strong emotion, and that she shut 
herself up alone for the rest of the day. 
She had no difficulty in fl'acing the cause 
to the quadroon Letta. Although it was 
now three years since she had been pur- 
chased by Mavor, and though she hardly 
pretended to return his affection, yet she re- 
mained the chief of his favourites, and the 
one for whom he felt the nearest approach 
to love he had experienced for any of them. 
He constantly gave her small presents and 
indulgences, he caressed her child, and 
now that she was about to give birth to a 
second, he insisted that she should be kept 
in the house, and be especially recom- 
mended to the housekeeper's good offices 
during her illness. Letta was very grate- 
ful for this indulgence, although she had 
a slight dread lest this mark of favour 
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should irritate her young mistress, and 
expose her afterwards to her displeasure; 
and Letta did not feel indifferent to this, 
as most of her rivals did. She had seen 
in her early life the terrible vengeance of 
a jealous and long-insulted wife upon the 
children of her husband's favourite; and 
prudence for her own child, therefore, 
cautioned her to make her mistress as little 
of her enemy as possible. Moreover, in her 
secret heart, she recognised Eleanor's rights, 
and, as far as she was concerned, would 
have willingly seen them restored to her. 
She had never loved her master ; she had 
hated him at first, and then learnt to con- 
ceal her dislike under the mask of in- 
difference; and, perhaps, finding from the 
accounts of others that he was, among his 
class, a kindhearted ruler, might have 
reconcUed herself to loving him, and found 
her condition an endurable one, had not 
the arrival of Hargrave at the plantation 
diverted her feelings, and made her as 
anxious to lose Mavor's affections as others 
were to gain them. 

" Even if Eleanor could have known this, 
it would have done her no good ; the injury 
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to herself, the partition of her husband's 
love, was the same, whether the quadroon 
girl was an unwilling agent in it or not ; 
but, perhaps, she might have loved Mavor 
less, or grown calm m despair, had she 
known how little his fickle favour was cared 
for by Letta, whom she supposed guilty of 
every art to win him from herself. Her 
heart beat fast, and her sight grew dim, as 
the day after Mrs. Harwich's arrival she 
heard the safe birth of Letta's infant an- 
nounced, and saw the evident gratification 
the news gave Mavor. Of course it was a 
valuable acquisition to him; the nigger 
baby would be worth from two to three 
hundred dollars in a month, as Colonel Bur- 
goyne remarked, but Eleanor knew there 
was another reason for her husband's satis- 
faction. She bit her lips till the blood 
started; but she succeeded in controlling 
herself until, without any remark, she 
could escape from the room. 

However, she wore a calm face all the 
next day, even when Mrs. Burgojme had 
gone to see the new baby, and had owned 
it was a beautiful little thing ; though, 
in real truth, poor lady, its likeness to her 
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own 'children had ahnost overpowered 
her on first seeing it. As Letta was 
always said to have got her husband on 
Mr. EUsland's plantation, her mistress had 
graciously given permission for him to be 
sent for, if she liked; and then, as Georgy 
and Frank were ver;^ anxious to see the 
new baby, which they could occasionally 
hear crying, it was brought in by EUie to 
be much admired by the children, who con- 
tended for the pleasure of naming it. AU 
this Eleanor was obliged to sit and see, 
while her fingers were clenched in agony, 
and her brain was giddy. She sat still 
for some minutes, and then, feeUng she 
could bear it no longer, left the room, and 
went upstairs, followed by Constance^ whom 
she was obliged to get rid of by alleging 
the return of a neuralgic toothache, from 
which she had been sufiering the week 
before, and sending her away to search for 
some yet untried remedy. Then, when 
once alone, she locked the door and gave 
way to her pent-up feelings, secure from 
observation. 

It was a sad hour for the young wife, 
yet clinging to the image of her lover as 
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the ideal of all that was noble and true, 
and struggling with a grief which all the 
depth of her fervent love only made sharper 
and more torturing. Not even religion 
could assuage it at that moment ; she had 
left the church in which she had been 
brought up, at the wish of Mavor; and, 
though the change had not required any 
great modification of doctrine, yet it had 
done her the evil of charging her con- 
science with the recollection of a faith aban- 
doned, not from conviction, but to please 
her lover ; and this sin, as it seemed to her 
already excited imagination, lay between 
her and heaven, and made prayer difficult, 
and incapable of soothing her present 
misery. Mavor was her everything;; her 
greatest good. She had preferred him, she 
told herself, to her religion, and now that 
she seemed about to lose his affection, the 
world was a terrible void to her, and her 
senses reeled before it. She tried to collect 
her thoughts, and wear a calm countenance 
in the family that evening ; but the effort 
was beyond her power, and, again pleading 
illness, she returned to her own room to 
seek for quiet. 
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Here she was followed by her husband, 
who affectionately and tenderly advised 
her to send for medical advice. 

" Oh, it's not that, Mavor, but I cannot 
bear their talking ; I was thinking of other 
things,'* she answered, trembling, and not 
daring to look in his face, for fear he should 
see the truth. 

"You must not fret, dearest," he re- 
plied, putting his arm caressingly around 
her waist, aad kiBsing her. His kiss was 
heaven to her; she dropped her head on 
his shoulder and hid her tears, while she 
forgave him in her inmost heart. Smiles 
mingled with the tears, as he raised up her 
face and looked fondly at it. 

" You are over-excited, dear one. You 
must take care of yourself, Leonore; you 
look perfectly ill. Cannot mamma find 
anything to do you good? What is this?" 
he added, taking up a small bottle that lay 
on the table. 

" Constance brought it for my toothache, 
but I shall not use it ; it is laudanum." 

*' No, don't use it ; have some wine in- 
stead. I will get you some special wine 
that my father had when he was ill and 
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low, and it wUl give you strength, I'm 



sure." 



He went to fetch it, while Eleanor re- 
peated again and again to herself how good 
he was, and how wrong she had been to be 
so angry with him ; but she was still too 
agitated to speak, while he poured out the 
wine and pressed her to drink it. She had 
seen her husband too much annoyed on 
former occasions at symptoms of jealousy 
on her part to betray her feelings now, 
though, perhaps, she had never loved him so 
passionately, so achingly, as then, while he 
kissed her again, and bade her go to rest at 
once, for she did not look fit to be up. He 
then went to join the others downstairs; 
but Eleanor had now recovered the power 
to speak, and, blaming herself for the ap- 
parent coldness with which she had received 
his endearing words, she hurried after him, 
and came up with him as he stopped on 
the staircase to speak to Jessy. 

" There, take this bottle of wine to Letta, 
and say she's to drink it. Mind, you black 
thief, it's all but fiill; there's only one glass 
out, and if you taste it on the way, I shall 
hear. So mind it goes safely;" and, with- 
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out seeing his wife, who had shrunk back, 
he went down into the hall, while she, al- 
most fainting with the fierce revulsion of 
feeling which overpowered her, sank into a 
chair, covering her face with her hands 
with a low groan of agony. His tender- 
ness, his solicitude — what was it? What 
was it worth to her, when the same was to 
be lavished on his favourite slave a moment 
after? The very wine he had sent for as a 
^ mark of attentioii to her had gone also to 
Letta, with, doubtless, a message of affec- 
tion that she had not heard, but which 
would render it all the more acceptable to 
her rival. Eleanor's mind had already ar- 
rived at that pitch of excitement when all 
power of reasoning is for a time suspended, 
and only the sense of agony left to torture 
at fuU. 

• She had still, however, sufficient self-con- 
trol left to conceal her agitation from her 
husband, to whose observation she would 
not have betrayed her wretchedness for any 
consideration, short of the hope of relief, 
and that she saw was not to be had. She 
was glad to remain late in her own room the 
next morning, away from Mrs. Burgoyne's 
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penetrating eyes, and Mrs. Harwich's less 
sympathising but not less observant glances. 
She sought comfort, however, in religion, 
'and would not go down until she had 
striven to fortify herself by prayer against 
any bitterness towards her' husband, and 
then, with a calmer spirit, she ventured to 
leave her asylum. 

But in the hall, at the foot of the stair- 
case, stood Mavor, and with him was a ' 
little child who had just escaped from the 
open kitchen door, and stood by him holding 
his hand ; it was a sturdy little thing, and in 
spite of its ugly blue cotton dress, looked 
so pretty with its large eyes and bright 
smile, that it would not have surprised her 
if it had attracted a kind word from its 
master as he passed. But it looked up in 
his face with a smile of recognition, and he 
laughed gently as he stroked back its curl-- 
ing hair from its forehead, and then, put- 
ting a smaU piece of silver into its little 
hand, led it to the kitchen door and dis- 
missed it with an affectionate pat of the 
head. Eleanor knew the child, and stood 
silent, while the blood throbbed through 
her brain with the sound of a rushing sea, 
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and her eyes were shining with an almost 
insane light. Mavor turned round, and 
then first perceived her. He came forward 
with his accustomed graceful listlessness, 
and, believing or assuming that she had 
seen nothing, asked her kindly if she felt 
better, and invited her to accompany him in 
a drive. His wife made no reply ; he gave a 
low whistle and walked off, while she, giddy 
and speechless, regained her own room. 
She remained there for many hours, pre- 
tending or trying to work at her needle, for 
both reading and calm thinking were equaUy 
impossible to her now. She only wished 
to be away from him and everything which 
could recall her misery to her, but this she 
could not be; a window of her dressing- 
room looked over the northern end of the 
house, and she could hear from it the cease- 
less hum of the servants in the kitchen and 
offices as they chatted and laughed over 
their work, and amongst it she could dis- 
tinguish the tones of a little child. It was 
Letta's she knew, and a thrill went through 
all her frame, and the angry blood crim- 
soned her forehead and temples whenever 
she caught them. And, besides this, the 
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poor baby, unattended to by any nurse, was 
crying at intervals through that long sultry 
afternoon, and no one, except its own poor 
mother, was so painfully awake to its cries 
as the lady who sat working in the room 
above it. 

Her tears feU silently and fast on the 
little muslin robe she was embroidering; 
but she worked on steadily, resolved not 
to give way or listen to her own sorrow, 
until she was interrupted by a most unwel- 
come visit from Aunt Mary, who sat down 
and talked to her of the faults and imperfec- 
tions of her own slaves, until Eleanor's over- 
strung nerves could endure it no longer, and 
feeling that if she listened further to that 
ceaseless talk, with those hard, cold eyes 
fixed on her, she-should go mad, she sprang 
up, announced her intention of going down- 
stairs, and proceeded immediately into the 
drawing-room, where she lay on a sofa 
with her eyes shut, glad only to be at peace 
from the annoyance of speaking or listen- 
ing to anything except the singing of a 
little bird which sounded clear and sweet 
through the window. It brought the tears 
to her eyes as she thought of the first time 
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she had heard the birds sing in that veran- 
dah, when she was a happy bride and be- 
Keved herself the one darling object of her 
husband's affections. By degrees these 
tears and reflections soothed her, and she 
fell into a kind of doze, from which she 
was roused by a consciousness that all was 
not well between Constance and Mrs. Har- 
wich. She caUed her fnend to her, affect- 
ing curiosity about her needlework, and 
then continued in a lower voice, as Miss 
Annersly took her seat beside her, 

" Dear, dear Constance, don't get into a 
controversy with horrid Aunt Mary; you 
must not provoke any conversation about 
our servants. There will be trouble from 
it indeed. Chauncey ought to have told 
you." 

" Oh ! he did, I know," replied Constance, 
colouring, "but I could not help it. I tried 
to escape, but she asked pointedly if I did 
not think the South a much pleasanter 
place to live in than the North, where 
there were no servants to be had ; and so 
how could I avoid saying what I felt on 
the subject?" 

" But you mi^t avoid it, dear ; you must 
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>8ay anything but that. You don't know 
her, she is so ready to take offence, and if 
she once takes a dislike to you she will do 
anything; she is a terrible woman." 

" I will try and be careful, I promise, 
dearest Eleanor," said Constance, kissing 
her, and she did indeed seek to avoid Jthe 
subject, remembering Chauncey's injunc- 
tions, but in vain. Mrs. Harwich now 
could speak of nothing else, and before 
Eleanor, worn out with the effort of hiding 
her own agitation, retired to rest, she saw 
her friend again drawn into the discussion 
she so much dreaded for her, upon the 
"peculiar institution" so dear to every 
Carolinian heart, and observed Colonel Bur- 
goyne looking up from his book annoyed 
and displeased with Miss Annersly. Elea- 
nor felt that mischief would inevitably en- 
sue, but she could not now stop to avert it; 
she was fast losing command of herself, 
and her physical strength was exhausted 
by the mentel conflict she was sustaining. 
Had she been in a stronger state of health 
she might have supported the excitement 
and agony of the past we^k more calmly, 
and have maintained an outward composure 
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while grief was eating away her heart ; but 
at this time, when she most needed care and 
quiet, the emotions she felt were almost 
driving her frantic. The crying of Letta'a 
infant reached her wakeful ear many times 
through the night, and a thousand wild 
fancies passed before her as she lay awake 
through the long hours, only losing con- 
sciousness once for a few minutes, when 
she woka with a shudder, dreaming that she 
had met Letta by the river, and had wit- 
nessed a scuffle in which the quadroon was 
pushfed from the bank into the dark water. 
It was a terrible dream, and Eleanor started 
from sleep to pray that such thoughts might 
be taken from her and strength be given 
her to bear her wretchedness meekly and 
resignedly. 

It was very early : she rose and dressed 
herself noiselessly and descended to the gar- . 
den to find some relief in the fresh cool air. 
The walk produced the efiect she desired ; 
she grew calmer, and was able to pray again 
with a free spirit ; and, more resigned to 
her lot, she returned to her roouL Her 
husband was still asleep, and as she looked 
at his face, so handsome and so dear to her^ . 
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a fresh burst of tenderness came to her 
heart, and she sank on her knees and vowed 
to love and honour him in all things with 
as warm and self-forgetting a devotion as 
when she first uttered the promise. She 
would not think of Letta, she would for- 
get her and everjrthing which could come 
between her and Mavor, and place her hopes 
of happiness in her own little darling that 
was to come in time. 

Meantime there would be other things 
to engage her attention; she must make 
Mavor happy and comfortable, and she 
must take care, that Constance was not 
provoked into irritating her friends by im- 
prudent confessions on the negro question. 
Eleanor knew how great was the danger 
that was hourly impending; she had seen 
the storm about to break forth many times 
already, when it had been stopped by the 
ready skill of Chauncey and herself; and 
now that he was gone, she felt that it would 
require all her watchfulness, and all Miss 
Annersly's prudence, to keep matters smooth 
until his return, and the final safe removal 
of Constance to West Creek. She tried to 
arm her friend by counsels and arguments. 
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but though Constance declared she was 
fully alive to the danger, Eleanor saw it 
was impossible to make her really so, de- 
ceived as she was by the general good- 
humour round her. In fact, she could not 
be armed securely while she remained 
really hostile to slavery in her own heart. 
And unfortunately Mrs. Harwich liked to 
talk about her servants, and vaunt her own 
success in managing them. She could also 
relate the various experiments that many 
of her friends had tried in punishing re- 
fractory slaves, and Eleanor was often in 
terror lest Constance should burst out in 
indignation at some instance of severity 
which was told as a useful example to Mrs. 
Burgoyne. Once or twice a warning glance 
from Eleanor stopped Constance from con- 
tinuing a conversation which she could see 
was gradually leading to the favourite topic 
of negroes, and often she carried her friend 
away to the piano, or for a walk, when she 
saw Mrs. Harwich was resolved on a confi- 
dential chat on the subject with her uhwill- 
ing hostess. 

On this very morning Constance had to 
sit and listen to a long description of the 
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spiked collar and double chains used by a 
neighbour of Aunt Mary's; she kept silence 
resolutely, remembering Chauncey's request 
that she would say nothing to annoy his 
aunt, but afterwards she said to Mrs. Bur- 
goyne, 

" I think I had better leave the room if 
Mrs. Harwich talks in this way. I really 
cannot bear it." 

" Oh ! my dear, you must have patience. 
I don't think she is so bad as you would 
judge her to be from her speech. We must 
not anger her," said Mrs. Burgoyne ; and 
that afternoon the conversation was re- 
newed. 

" A capital correction I heard of," said 
Aunt Mary, " is one very simple : no 
marks left— no injury done you. Tie up 
one of their feet, and make them stand for 
several hours on the other. It brings the 
most fractious under rule, I know, for I've 
tried it." 

Constance moved away to the^ window, 
but Aunt Mary's voice pursued her. " But 
for a real bad hand, I think the cat — " 

" The cat ? " said Constance, turning 
round involuntarily. 
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" Oh \ not the cat you use in England 
to flog your free men, Miss Annersly, with," 
said Mrs. Harwich, " I mean a real cat — b, 
live cat. You drag it by the tail down 
their backs three or four times, and then 
back again the other way." 

Constance sat down on the sofa, utterly 
disgusted. Eleanor came near and whis- 
pered, 

" Don't suppose that what she says is all 
true ; she is not so cruel as she says. Shall 
we go out together and leave her ? " 

Constance gladly consented, and went to 
fetch her companion a hat, while Eleanor 
waited in the hall, till, hearing Aunt Mary's 
voice approaching, she opened the door 
which led to the kitchens, and escaped from 
her. Mrs. Harwich, however, remained 
talking at the dining-room door, and 
Eleanor, guessing that Constance would 
not venture down while she was in sight, 
made her way to a back staircase by which 
to join her friend. At the foot of the stair 
was a half open door, to which the sound 
of her husband's voice drew her attention; 
it was the room given to Letta, and as she 
paused at the entrance, she saw her husband, 
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— Mavor, standing by the bedside of the 
beautiful quadroon; he was playing with 
her long^ hair and listening with a smile 
to the thanks which she was projBFering 
for his kindness. Letta held her infant 
in her arms, and she showed it to her mas- 
ter with a look of alBFeetion that, real or not, 
induced him to take it from her and bestow 
a caress upon it. Perhaps he really thought 
Letta loved him ; he might be deceived, for 
it was clearly her wisest policy to gain his 
good-will for her poor little daughter, bom 
to slavery and ill usage ; but whether she 
loved him or not she received his kiss with 
apparent gratification, and laughed when 
he caressed the infant, aU-unconscious of 
the agonised wife whp watched her from 
the partially open door. As Mavor turned 
from Letta, Eleanor drew back into a 
smatl cupboard, of which she pulled the 
door close ; her very heart was stilled, but 
she could hear their voices. 

" Well, good-bye, Letty," he said gaily ; 
" you've done very well, my girl. That's 
a beautiful little baby, and you shall be 
well taken care of, I promise ; " and he 
sauntered out, brushing against the thin 
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panel which hid his wife from view, and 
whistUng a gay opera air as he returned 
to his newspaper. 

How long she waited, Eleanor could not 
tell ; she took no note of time, but at last 
she found herself in her own room, half 
frantic, conscious of nothing but her hatred 
of Letta, and her powerlessness against 
her. She could do nothing to, — ^yes, she 
might ! Her eye fell on the little phial of 
laudanum Constance had brought her 
three days before ; it was marked in large 
letters. Poison. With a sudden impulse 
she seized it, and noiselessly but quickly 
stole down the stairs again. Letta was 
asleep, and her baby was lying at a little 
distance from her. Eleanor stood by 
the bed, and her hand was on the baby's 
arm. Her breath came short and quick, 
her eyes shone with madness, and her teeth 
were firmly set against each other. The 
door was shut ; the servants were occupied 
elsewhere, and here was her rival, with the 
infant that had received Mavor's kiss, and 
a phial of laudanum in her own hand. 
There was no time for thought; if she 
could have poured it down Letta's throat 
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she -would willingly have done so, but that 
was impossible; and she Ufted up the baby, 
laid it on her knee, and poured the fatS 
drug into a small spoon that lay ready, as 
if to aid her desperate intention. She put 
it to the child's lips, it resisted as far as it 
could, but the draught was taken, and it 
was laid again near its mother, to sleep in 
quiet until the breath left its tiny body. 
Flinging the empty bottle out of the win- 
dow among the bushes, Eleanor rushed back 
to her own room, but her strength was ex- 
hausted, and shiB sank fainting at the door, 
where she lay insensible for some time, 
until Lucy found her and called her mother. 
But it was long before she could be re- 
stored ; violent fever and delirium came on, 
and for two days Eleanor's life was in much 
danger. 
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Aided by a good constitution, and the most 
tender nursing, Eleanor recovered sooner 
than might have been expected. For two 
days her husband and Mrs. Burgoyne were 
in exceeding alarm for her safety ; and the 
intelligence that Letta's infant had died 
convulsed, naturally fell unheeded on every 
ear. Only Colonel Burgoyne exclaimed, — 

" A clear loss of a hundred dollars ! I 
understood the papoose was healthy too. 
However, it can't be helped." 

" Oh ! what a bore ! " cried Eustace. " I 
mean* to have asked papa to swop the new 
baby for a horse for me. It's a shame that 
Lucy should have one, and I not." 

"Don't be vulgar, Eustace," said his 
sister, fretfuUy. 

"You can ride my horse sometimes," 
said his father ; " and besides, the baby be- 
longed to Mavor. Letta is his property, 
like Sam and Mark, not mine." 
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Mrs. Burgoyne had suffered no one to 
watch Eleanor's bedside but herself and 
the old housekeeper; for she heard her 
muttering in delirium, and wisely judged 
that no indiscreet listener should be pre- 
sent. Eleanor's illness was too evidently 
the result of mental excitement ; and 
Mrs. Burgoyne was at no loss to divine 
the cause: she had gone through a si- 
milar mental crisis herself years ago, and 
she had been anxiously watching her 
daughter-in-law for the past week, dread- 
ing that some serious mischief .was at hand. 
She had feared that sympathy would be felt 
as intrusive, and resented as an injury by 
the young wife. But now, seeing that her 
strong emotion had produced this excite- 
ment, which seemed likely to cause injury 
both to her physical and moral health, she 
felt that it was wisest to offer some counsel 
as soon as Eleanor could bear it. 

As soon, therefore, as her daughter-in- 
law was sufficiently recovered to listen to 
her, Mrs. Burgoyne took Eleanor's hand in 
hers, and said, though not without effort, 
for she knew she was about to offend and 
distress, — 
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" My poor child, I see what it is ; but 
you must learn to be patient through it all. 
'Tis the lot of women to suffer." 

An angry flash in Eleanor's eye showed 
Mrs. Burgoyne her anticipations were but 
too weU founded. But she continued, in 
obedience to a strong sense of duty : 

" Do not be surprised that I can under- 
stand your trouble. I have had the same 
too; and I know how bitter it is to think 
we are not loved. But, my dear child, he 
does love you most truly. You must not 
doubt it for a moment." 

Eleanor was no longer angry. Some- 
thing in the sympathy of Mrs. Burgoyne's 
tone had overcome her, and she burst into 
tears. 

"Oh ! no, he does not love me," she said, 
shaking her head. " He does not ; he never 
will again. I wish I were dead." 

" Oh, Eleanor, dearest, hush ! Don't say 
such a thing. He does love you, indeed, 
more than you know. And besides, dear, 
it is our fate; we must expect it. It is 
always so." 

"I wish I were dead! I wish I were 
under the ground ! " exclaimed Eleanor, pas- 
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sionately : " then he might be happy, with- 
out me. But I am a drag and a hindrance 
on him, and he longs to be away from me." 
Mrs. Burgoyne attempted to speak ; but 
she hurried on, — " I will go. I will not 
stay here longer to be in his way, and to 
be deceived by his kind words. I will go 
back to my own home — to my sister. He 
shall have no wife here to vex him." 

" Eleanor, be quiet," said Mrs. Burgojoie, 
firmly. " You are raving again. You are 
giving way to your imagination and to 
your griefs, as no sensible woman should. 
You must be calm for your own sake, and 
for your child's sake. You are not worse 
off than other women— much better off 
than a great many are. You have much 
to be thankful for — you have, indeed. I 
know many husbands who are far worse 
than my poor Mavor is, or ever wiU be; for 
he really loves you, and, moreover, he has, 
as few have, religious principle. Yes, 
Eleanor, he will make you far happier than 
many others would. And if you had lived 
as long as I have, you would be thankful 
for his many good qualities." 

"Do you tell me to be patient?" said 
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Eleanor, quickly. Mrs. Burgoyne grew 
pale, but she replied, — 

" Yes, I do. I was not patient when I 
ought to have been, and I have regretted it 
ever since. I might have been much hap- 
pier if I had been wiser." She hesitated a 
moment, and then continued : " You know 
I was even worse off than you ; for I was 
a Northern girl, and knew nothing of all 
this when I married ; and when I came here, 
and found how things were, if I had had 
any one to counsel me, I should have kept 
quiet, and made myself as important as I 
could to my husband's happiness, and so 
forth. But I was restive and angry, and I 
was very unhappy." 

Mrs. Burffoyne stopped. She had no in- 
tention of iL^g ILv her own sorrow3 
or her husband's failings. She only wished 
to give her daughter-in-law some useful 
advice. But Eleanor seized her hand, and 
looking up in her face with sudden 
sympathy, half whispered,— 

" Oh ! now I imderstand why your hair 

is turning grey, and I know what you have 

felt. I can feel it all now." Her sobs 

i^hoked her voice. She hid her face on the 
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pUlow, and at the sound of her weeping, 
Mrs. Burgoyne's firmness gave way, her 
colour grew deeper and deeper, her lips 
quivered, and after a vain effort to repel 
the unusual emotion, she burst forth, — 

" You know what I have suffered ! Oh ! 
no, you never can. God forbid you ever 
should ! No woman can who has not been 
in my place. You will never, I trust, 
know, have to bear what I have borne. Oh ! 
no, no, Eleanor. You think your own fate 
hard enough, but it is not more than what 
every Southern woman must expect. But 
I have had a life that, thank Heaven ! few 
others have, I hope." Mrs. Burgoyne paused, 
and then went on in a quieter tone, but 
with an earnestness that riveted Eleanor's 
attention, and made her almost forget her 
own griefs for the time being. 

" You know I was a New England girl," 
Mrs. Burgoyne began ; " and perhaps I de- 
served it aU for marrying him; for I had 
no right to do it ; but I loved him so much. 
However, I knew nothing of the South tiU 
I came down here. I thought it delightful 
to be made mistress over this house, where 
his sister Mary had ruled before; but I 
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found, I tell you, that every girl on the 
plantation was my rival. Yes, all girls, 
all women, feel as you do at first ; but they 
have to become accustomed to it. I had 
no one to advise me ; and I only made him 
angry — I could do nothing. One must 
be satisfied, dear, as things are — if one 
stands the first and most loved, and the 
only one for his esteem." 

" But this doctrine makes us, all women, 
slaves," exclaimed Eleanor, impatiently. 
" Is it fair that, when we give our all, we 
are to receive only his divided love? — to be 
the head slave, for it is nothing more." 

" But, my dear, it is so in all countries, 
more or less, I believe. At any rate it's 
always so here. Once or twice when the 
Colonel left the plantation I was tempted, 
and did punish— did commit "... Mrs. 
Burgoyne's face was so deadly pale that 
Eleanor shuddered, and some vague story 
she had once heard of her cruelty to a 
slave-woman came back to her, while the 
lady continued, 

" There was one whom I hated above all 
the rest. I could not bear the sight of that 
girl, for I knew he loved her more than all 
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the rest, and when I asked him on my 
knees to sell her, he would not, no, he 
would not, though I prayed him with my 
baby in my arms, and told him I must die 
if she remained. Eleanor, I cannot tell you 
what I suffered during those three years, 
for I loved him passionately, and I was 
neariy mad at times. I had to hide it too, 
for it only made him more angry with me, 
and less careful how he annoyed me ; so I 
wore a calm face, but I lived in a perfect 
fever of misery. Once again, before my 
second baby came, I tried to get her sold, 
but it was useless. It was no wonder if 
my poor Chauncey grew up with a violent 
temper, he was bom with it. I was almost 
mad before then, and for long after, and 
when I recovered I felt as you do now, 
that I had better give up the attempt to 
love my husband, and go home. I had no 
home nearer than New England, and no 
friend there but my brother Herbert, but I 
thought he would receive me, and I pre- 
pared to go, to escape by flight if necessary. 
But my brother, who had heard of my ill- 
ness, came down all the way from the 
North to see me, so I confided my resolu- 
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tion to him. He saw its folly, and opposed 
it quietly but firmly ; he talked kindly and 
soothingly to me, and showed me how im- 
possible it was I should be happier away 
from Colonel Burgoyne than with him, while 
1 loved him so ; that I could not part from 
my children, and they must remap mth 
their father. Then he promised, dear kind 
brother, that if I would make an effort and 
be cahu and patient, he would himself buy 
an estate in this country and come and live 
near me, so that I might have a home to 
come to if my own became too intolerable. 
Oh, that dear kind brother! how much I 
owe him!" Mrs. Burgo3me dashed away 
her tears as she spoke, and continued in a 
firmer voice, " He promised also, as he 
had no children, ix> make my second boy 
his heir if he might bear his name, and 
so it was all arranged, West Creek was 
bought, my brother came down to it, 
and I stayed with him while he was fur- 
nishing and improving it. My health grew 
stronger, and I returned home apparently 
reconciled; but it was only an assumed 
tranquillity, and three months later, when 
Colonel Burgoyne went from home^ think- 
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ing, as I seemed patient, he might safely 
leave me mistress in his absence, I sent for 
a slave-driver and sold off that giri and her 
infant to him, with special orders to take 
them South immediately. Jonas, he was 
her other child, had to be left, because the 
driver did not want him, and I feared to 
awaken his suspicions by urging him to 
take the child. He came and took her 
away in the night ; I heard her shriek. 
Oh, Eleanor, that shriek! it. was music to 
me, but how it sounded through the still- 
ness ! I leaned out of the window to hear, 
and then I went to look at my baby in its 
cradle; I know I looked like a fiend, for 
the child woke and screamed with terror, 
and all I could do I could not pacify him. 
He was already ill and weak, and I was no 
fit nurse for him ; he grew worse, and I 
soon found that brain-fever had set in. 
My husband came home, and his anger was 
terrible, but I did not care. I was watch- 
ing, as I thought, a dying child, and the 
threats and curses of twenty husbands 
would have been nothing to me. I went 
to West Creek as soon as the child could 
be moved, and stayed there till my hus- 
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band came to fetch me. I believe my bro- 
ther spoke to him severely, for he sought a 
reconciliation, proposed that we should mu- 
tually forgive the past, and took me home 
with him. Of course he made no change; 
all went on the same on his part, but I had 
grown wiser, and took no notice, and so we 
lived in peace together. I have given all 
my thoughts to the children, and have tried 
to live again in them. If you love me, 
Eleanor, try and be indulgent to my poor 
Mavor; he does love you in spite of all, 
poor boy, and he will be a fond husband 
if you can but make allowances." 

Eleanor was silent ; she was thinking of 
Letta's infant. To say that she felt any 
remorse for the death of the child would be 
untrue ; she was still too much excited to 
think dispassionately of what she had 
done, nor had she, indeed, a clear perception 
of what had happened. She was now 
too ill and exhausted to pursue any train 
of thought. Though her reason had re- 
turned, her strength was utterly spent, and 
she was for many days confined to her 
own room. 

Her absence was soon painfully felt by the 
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famUy, in the want of a gentle and skimil 
peace-maker. She had often converted 
discord into tolerable harmony by some 
happy suggestion, and Constance was now 
sadly in need of her friend. Scarcely a 
day passed that she did not run aground 
on some dangerous shoal, for whatever 
the original subject of conversation, slavery 
in some way inevitably obtruded itself, 
and Mrs. Harwich showed none of her 
sister-in-law's disposition to smoothe down 
and ignore all differences of opinion be- 
tween Miss Annersly and themselves, but 
invariably looked at her whenever Mr. 
Harwich blamed the North, or Colonel 
Burgoyne read aloud from the newspapers 
the speeches of his favourite orators. 
While the gentlemen discussed the poli- 
tical question, Constance could avoid ex- 
pressing any opinion ; but when the ladies 
were alone, and Mrs. Harwich talked of 
her own domestic arrangements or inquired 
into those of her hostess, she found herself 
obliged to take a part, and generally ended 
by annoying, the quick susceptibilities of 
Aunt Mary either by word or look. In 
despair at last she tried to introduce another 
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topic, which must, she thought, be perfectly 
safe-some friends of her own in England; 
but this proved not to be a well-chosen 
subject. They had visited America. " Had 
they been South ? What did they think of 
the South? Did they not like it better 
than the North ? Well-bred English peo- 
ple always did ; there was so much more 
chivalry there." 

Constance was obliged to confess that, 
they had not admired all they had seen 
there. They had also met several distin- 
guished men of the North, but these gen- 
tlemen were more or less opposed to the 
South in their political views. Aunt Mary 
sniffed, and the conversation was growing 
very uncomfortable, when Constance ab- 
ruptly changed it by a remark on the 
preacher they had heard the previous Sun- 
day at Madison. 

"And did you like him?" said Aimt 
Mary, suspiciously, " Did you approve of 
what he said?" 

Constance suddenly remembered that 
amongst the topics touched on by the 
clergyman, the divine origin of African 
servitude had been one. Aunt Mary re- 
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membered this as well as herself, and asked 
with some asperity, 

" Did you like his sermon?" 

" He is very eloquent," said Constance, 
evading the question. " His style reminds 
me of our English Mr. Spurgeon, a 
preacher who — " 

"Mr. whom did you say?" said Aunt 
Mary, with a lowering brow. 

*' Mr. Spurgeon, an English preacher of 
great eloquence and talent," answered Con- 
stance. 

'" His talent is shamefully abused and 
wasted by him then,'' interrupted Aunt 
Mary; "a canting hypocrite, preaching 
blasphemy against the ordinances of heaven 
— joining all the other lying infidel secta- 
rians who calumniate our institutions and 
our legislators with their odious falsities. 
I only wish such as he would come and 
preach their libellous falsehoods here, and 
meet the punishment they deserve.* Why, 
they are the worst of abolitionists. Every 

♦ Mr. Spurgeon has since been burned in print in 
one of the cities of the slaveholding States, and has 
himself been threatened with hanging, if he ventures 
to appear in any of them. 
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man in the Northern States who sympa- 
thises with their traitorous designs ought 
to be hunted out and delivered to punish- 
ment and the due vengeance of all true 
men here." 

" I perfectly agree with you, Mary/' said 
her brother, leaning over her chair, and 
addressing himself to her alone. " All you 
say is quite true, but in the present com- 
pany we must spare the North the blame 
and the censure it merits." He spoke in a 
low tone, and his eye glanced at Constance, 
who kept silence by a strong effort of de- 
termination, and soon retired to her own 
room to read Chauncey's last letter to her- 
self, by way of consolation under persecu- 
tion. She tried to feel patient and for- 
bearing, saying that if the poor slaves had 
to bear the rule of such a woman, it was 
cowardice in her to be so affected merely by 
her tongue; but this philosophy could not 
help her much, and she found greater comfort 
in Chauncey's letter, so full of warm love and 
bright anticipation of the future. She kissed 
his handwriting over and over again, and 
feeling that she could bear any trouble 
cheerfully with such a reward as his appro- 
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bation in view, she resolved not to mind Aunt 
Mary. She hoped, too, that when Colonel 
Burgoyne went on his journey to Mont- 
gomery, his sister, feeling the want of his 
support, would become more amenable to 
Mrs. Burgoyne's influence, and less offen- 
sive to her accordingly. But the very day 
of the Colonel's departure witnessed such 
a scene of ill-temper and violence, that 
Constance had to gire up this hope entirely. 

It began as they sat at lunch, when 
Aunt Mary said — 

" Do you remember, brother, that you 
promised I was to have a nigger to take 
back with me : I have brought back Milly, 
so pick out one for me before you go, will 
you?" 

"Did I promise? oh! very well, then, 
you shall have one: girl or boy, which?" 

" Boy," said Mr. Harwich. 

"Girl," said his wife, peremptorily. 
" Miranda wants a maid. Girl, Francis — 
it is to be a girl." 

" Oh ! well, there's a very nice one at 
your disposal," said Mrs. Burgoyne, gra- 
ciously. " Hester will do, I think, Lucy." 

Colonel Burgoyne immediately negative^ 
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the proposal. " No, Clara would do better/^ 
he suggested; but his wife declared she 
could not part with her, she was her only 
good needlewoman, and again advised 
Hester to be sent. 

" Have you any reason for sending her 
away? If so, I'll select her amongst them 
all," whispered Aunt Mary. Mrs. Burgoyne 
winced, but gave a slight affirmative sign, 
though she made no audible answer. 

" There's Jessy, or there's Jane," said the 
Colonel. 

"D — n the black wenches," said Mr. 
Harwich. " Give us a white one." 

"Lucilla, which can you best spare?" 
said Aunt Mary. "Shall I have Hester? 
I should like her." 

" Hester's the best of them all, except 
Letta,'^ said Lucy. Mrs. Burgoyne gave 
her sister-in-law a significant nod of ap- 
proval, and said, 

" StiU, Lucy, she would suit your aunt 
very well, I am certain." 

" Then I shall choose her, and take her 
home with me," said Mrs. Harwich. Colonel 
Burgoyne was about to object, but his 
sister, catching another nod from her 
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hostess, repeated, " Yes, Francis, I'll have 
her ; you gave me my choice, and 111 settle 
to her. I'll have her, and no other." 

The telegraphic signal from one lady to 
the other had been noticed, and Colonel 
Burgoyne grew flushed with anger, swal- 
lowed a glass of wine at one gulp, and said, 
in a calm but threatening voice — 

" It is for me to arrange which of my 
niggers goes. I'm master in my own 
house. There's a woman here whom you 
may have, but you cannot have Hester. 
No, you shall have another when you go 
back — the one that's just lost her child j 
you shall take her." 

Constance started with horror, and invo- 
luntarily glanced at Mavor. It was now 
his turn to look black, and he muttered 
through his teeth, " She shan't go, by 
heaven ! " 

" Your father will arrange it," said Aunt 
Mary, coldly, as she rose from table. " He 
is the master here." 

" Not to send the girl away to be starved 
in your kitchen," retorted Mavor, sarcasti- 
cally, at which his father started in anger, 
and Mr. Harwich exclaimed — 
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" Starved ! who said that ? I never 
starve my niggers, or any one else's," and 
he threw an angry glance of reproach at 
his wife. 

" Nor seU them, and then teU their 
owners they've died of the fever, I suppose, 
when you've been at play and are short of 
cash," replied Mavor. 

Mr. Harwich swore a tremendous oath, 
struck his fist on the table, knocked down 
a wine decanter, and then vented his anger 
by throwing the broken bottle at the head of 
Hargrave, who had hurried in at the crash. 
Colonel Burgoyne turned to his son and 
said, sharply, 

" I shall send away, sell or buy, what 
and whom I like. Don't frown ! I'm master 
of my own niggers." 

" And I, too, of mine," said Mavor, with 
suppressed rage, and he left the room, 
stopping as he passed Hargrave, who was 
gathering up the broken glass, to give hhn 
an angry kick on the head. The man made 
no sound, but his compressed lips showed 
the suffering inflicted on him. Mavor 
made his way across the haU, while Con- 
stance, frightened and indignant at this 
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scene, escaped to the garden, from whence 
she did not come back till she saw Colonel 
Burgoyne's carriage drive off. 

But as she returned to the house, another 
painful scene awaited her : two negro 
boys, of eight or ten, were tied fast to a 
tree, writhing under a flogging. Stoughton 
Harwich held the whip, and Eustace was 
standing by. 

" You cruel, cruel children," exclaimed 
Constance, as she tried to unloose the cry- 
ing little sufferers from the tree, a task 
she found impossible till Eustace, looking 
ashamed, aided her with his penknife. He 
was evidently sorry to have displeased her, 
but he tried to laugh when she reproached 
him with his cruelty. 

"Dear Constance, it's nothing at all. 
I'm obliged to be harsh at times ; it's quite 
necessary. The boys were uppish and 
sulky, and wouldn't obey Frank at all." 

" What did he want ? " asked Constance, 
and learnt at last that Frank wanted the 
two negro boys to be bitted and harnessed 
to a cart, an amusement the brutality of 
which was fully attested by their scratched 
and cut lips and cheeks. She brought both 
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Frank and Eustace back, lecturing tliem 
rather warmly upon their conduct, but 
they appealed indignantly to their brother 
for support. 

** Is there any harm in it, Mavor ? 
Mayn't we have Peter and Leo to play 
with?" 

" To play with, but not to torture," said 
Mavor, while Constance continued, 

** What can we expect Frank will grow 
up to be, if he's allowed to indulge in such 
brutality when a child?" 

" Oh ! your beneficent influence will 
counteract all the evils," said Mavor, 
laughing, ia little sneeringly perhaps. Con- 
stance felt exceedingly provoked, but she 
tried not to show it. 

" I cannot teach him to be a gentleman 
while he is learning such lessons as this." 

" Then it's a pity you did not find that 
out before," said Mrs. Harwich to Miss 
Annersly ; " you had better give up the at- 
tempt to teach them at all, I think, if you 
think the case so hopeless." 

Constance bit her lips to keep down the 
answer, and went away to the piano to 
practise and think of Chauifcey, while Mrs. 
Harwich asked,— 
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"How in the name of goodness did 
Chauncey come to choose that girl for his 
wife ? She's not fit to manage a Southern 
household." 

Mrs. Burgoyne made no answer ; she 
was equally vexed at Constance for re- 
proving the children, and at Mrs. Har- 
wich for blaming her ; and the next day 
she gave Miss Annersly some kindly-meant 
but rather strong advice about not inter- 
fering with the management of the negroes, 
adding afifectionately and playfully, — 

" You know you can do as you like when 
you are at West Creek. You will find 
them all spoiled there, Mavor says, even 
enough for you." 

" I don't believe they are spoiled," said 
Constance ; " the house looks very well kept, 
and this girl Elizabeth, whom Chauncey 
sent here, is very superior to the other 
servants, even to Hester. What a nice 
open and modest expression she has ! " 

It was no wonder if Constance liked this 
girl, for Elizabeth had attached herself 
warmly, as prudence and good feeling alike 
suggested, to her future mistress ; and she 
looked so happy and contented that her 
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whole appearance was a credit to the rule 
and management of West Creek. Aunt 
Mary, however, thought otherwise ; she said 
the girl looked too uppish, and ought to be 
taught her place. Whipping was her re- 
source on every occasion, and she even went 
so far one day as to suggest a flogging for 
Letta, when she should be strong enough 
to bear it, for her carelessness in letting so 
healthy a child die. 

" You'd better suggest it yourself, aunt," 
said Eustace, exchanging a glance with hia 
cousin Stoughton. " You had better sug- 
gest it to Mavor, aunt, — the girl is one of 
his niggers." 

" Then I certainly shall suggest it," re-* 
plied his aunt, " for these women are sham^ 
fully careless of their children, and such 
neglect should be punished severely. And 
another thing I mean to do. I shall teach 
that hussy Elizabeth better manners. She 
was really saucy to me this morning. I 
have ordered her to be whipped." 

" Oh, but she is not to be whipped on 
any account; it was so understood when 
she came here," interposed Constance, 
eagerly. 

VOL. n. o 
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"Indeed, Miss Annersly, not to be 
whipped? I did not know she was your 
servant." 

" Well, she is Chauncey's, and that will 
be the same thing," said Lucy. Aunt 
Mary shrugged her shoulders. Constance 
continued, appealing to Mrs. Burgoyne, — 

" She never has been whipped at all ; and 
you know, dear madam, Chauncey wished 
that she should not be, if she came here." 

" And he intrusted the duty of protecting 
her to you, then. Miss Annersly?" asked 
Mrs. Harwich. " Is it not more usual for 
ladies to wait until they are married before 
they undertake the charge of their hus- 
band's affairs?" 

" We must not whip the girl, Mary, 
indeed I think we must not, although I 
do not see how we are to manage her 
without," said Mrs. Burgoyne. " She 
comes from Chauncey's plantation, and he 
is very averse to pimishment." 

"Indeed ! then Chauncey is changed 
altogether. Why, I've seen him, and you 
have seen him, before he could walk even^ 
whipping a nigger boy who was held fast 
for him ; and I've seen him beating Jonas 
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with a thick stick over and over again. 
Oh ! I have, indeed, Miss Annersly." 

The blood flew to Constance's face. " He 
will not have that girl flogged, I know," 
she answered. 

*' Oh, I can understand that," said Aunt 
Mary, laughing; "but I'm surprised you 
should be so anxious to champion her." 

Constance felt choked with indignation, 
but remembering Chauncey's urgent in- 
junctions, tried to restrain her anger, and 
again entreated Mrs. Burgojnae to inter- 
fere ; but before she could do so, or reply to 
Aunt Mary, the door was opened, and Mr. 
Harwich entered, followed by Mavor. Both 
gentlemen looked flushed and angry with 
each other, and Mavor opened immediately 
upon his aunt. 

"Well, aunt, what do you mean by 
asking for fresh niggers to spoil, when 
you've brought home Milly as you have 
done ? I've seen her now ; I hadn't be- 
fore ; you've had her one year, and now 
she'll not live two months. Another nigger, 
indeed! My Neither will have a claim on 
you for her value, rather." 

" Her value, indeed ! " replied Mrs. Har- 
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wich ; " the girl's sound enough. A little 
down in the flesh, perhaps, but not from 
work; she is the laziest hussy that ever 
breathed in my kitchen." 

" Or starved in it/' replied her nephew. 
" She is a mere bag of bones, and I ex- 
pected she would have returned to us fat 
and strong, with a six months' old baby in 
her arms." 

" Well, it was her own fault if she let 
the child die," returned Mrs. Harwich, 
warming up. " It's no fault of mine ; 
your own babies die. I starve her! Lu- 
cilia knows my niggers are as well treated 
as hers." 

Mrs. Burgoyne turned pale. " I have 
always given mine enough of food, Mary." 

"Oh, yes, and of hot iron too," said 
Aunt Mary, with a sharp laugh. Her 
sister-in-law rose from the sofa as if the 
shaft had struck home, and advanced 
towards her with quivering lips and flash- 
ing eyes, but Mavor broke in, addressing 
his uncle, — 

" It's all nonsense to go on talking, Har- 
wich ; but if ever my father lends another 
nigger to you or my aunt he'll be a fool, 
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after this. She has ruined a girl worth 
eight hundred dollars, if she was worth a 
cent." 

"D — ^n your nonsense ! She was not 
worth eight hundred, as I live," growled 
Harwich. 

"Not eight hundred — and with the 
child? You're a fool, Harwich." 

" Count the child when you have it, and 
not before," said Aunt Mary; "if it dies, 
as that precious brat in your kitchen did 
the other day, you will ask me for its value, 
I suppose. By the bye, I am to have that 
girl for my nigger now ; and I'll teach her 
to look after her other child better. Your 
father promised her to me ; unless, indeed," 
she added, with a look at Constance, "I 
take the impudent minx you were speaking 
of this morning and break her in for you ; ' 
shall I?" 

" Confound it, if you ever get a chance 
to try I" cried Mavor. "Be quiet, Con- 
stance ; don't you interfere. It's no business 
of yours, and you had better be silent." 

Mrs. Burgoyne had left her sofa, and 
stood leaning with clenched hands on the 

o 3 
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back of her daughter's chair ; but she did 
not speak. 

" I tell you, Harwich, I'll be d d first 

before I see another of our niggers given 
to your wife — you mind that," said Mavor, 
with an oath. 

" I shall not ask for one, certainly, from 
you, Mavor ; I shall leave this house directly 
until your father comes home," said Aunt 
Mary. " I was bom in it, and I managed 
its affairs for him well enough until North- 
erners came to try their hand; and I'll 
not stay here another day to be treated 
so inhospitably and unworthily." 

" Come with me, dear Constance," said 
Mrs. Burgoyne, and Constance was only 
too glad to follow her from the room. Mrs. 
Burgoyne leaned on her arm, for she was 
trembling violently, and too much agitated 
to speak. 

As they crossed the hall Jessy appeared 
with the letter-bag, which had just been 
brought from Madison, and with difficulty 
Mrs. Burgoyne calmed herself sufficiently 
to open it and read a letter it contained. 
" Thank Heaven ! " she exclaimed when she 
had finished it, " the Colonel wants me to 
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go to him directly. It is a mercy, for I 
cannot see another scene like that." 

"When must you go then, dear ma- 
dam?" asked Constance, feeling somewhat 
dismayed at the thought of Aunt Mary 
remaining at Chestnut Brook while its mis- 
tress was absent. 

" I must go this very afternoon ; it is on 
an affair of business, and there is no help for 
it," said Mrs. Burgo3nie; "but, my dear 
child, I wish I could take you with me. 
You ought not to remain while Mrs. Har- 
wich is here, to talk as she has done to-day 
to you." 

" I shall keep out of her sight as much 
as I can," said Constance. " Do you think 
she will go on in this way again ? " 

" Heaven only knows ! She will say any- 
thing when she is in a passion; and we must 
bear with her for the Colonel's sake. Keep 
as much with Eleanor as you can, my dear 
child. I would write to Chauncey and tell 
him he must come back, if he were still at 
Jeffersonville, or if I knew where to send. 
But call the servants, for I must be getting 
ready. I must be off within an hour, at 
furthest." 

o 4 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Before Mrs. Burgoyne went she sent 
for Mavor, and said to him, " Oh, mind, 
dear, you do not get into any quarrel 
with Aunt Mary or Mr. Harwich ; you 
know it would so anger your father. You 
will be careful, my dear son, be careful 
even for Eleanor's sake ; she is not fit to 
bear any scene like that we have had to- 
day." 

" I'll be as careful as I can, mamma," 
replied Mavor, " but I never liked the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the house less than 
now. Aunt Mary shall not get to Eleanor 
if I can help it, but she seems making a 
dead set at Constance, and now Chaun- 
cey's away, I must be ready to help her 
too." 

" Indeed you must, Mavor ; but Con- 
stance, dear," said Mrs. Burgoyne, as she 
joined them, *' if you should not find the 
house bearable for you, which I trust will 
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not happen, — but if you find it very un^ 
pleasant, remember you have an invitation 
along with me to Mrs. Martin. She is at 

L now, and it's a long way off, but 

though I must apologise to her for giving 
up the visit, you can still go, and though 
I trust you will not " 

" Oh, no, mamma, no, no, she will be all 
safe. I can keep Aunt Mary in order, I 
suppose," said Mavor, "Eh, Constance? 
don't you ^ think we can keep the peace 
amongst us?" 

" Oh, I hope so," said Constance, but she 
felt nervous with her responsibilities as she 
saw Mrs. Burgoyne depart, and found her- 
self left to take exclusive charge of Lucy 
and the children. As to the housekeeping, 
she had a great fear that she was not 
equal to it ; nevertheless, she was not par- 
ticularly grateful for having it taken out 
of her hands that very evening by Aunt 
Mary. She told Eleanor of this the next 
day, and they both agreed that it was better 
to make no difficulty, but let Mrs. Har- 
wich, if possible, find an outlet for her 
restless spirit in the management of Chest- 
nut Brook while its mistress was away. 
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" But what if she should be whipping 
the servants severely?" thought Constance, 
and at the same moment the thought 
struck her that she had not seen Elizabeth 
that morning ; the girl always waited upon 
her, and she had not answered her bell, 
Constance now remembered; and, full of 
anxiety, she went down to the kitchen to 
inquire for her missing attendant. Her 
fears were confirmed. 

" Mrs. Harwich sent her down to Mr. 
Henning this morning, before breakfast was 
took up," said Jessy; and Constance hur- 
ried into the. sitting-room, and found herself 
with Aunt Mary and the children; she 
passed her, however, and going to the 
window, called in Mavor from the ver- 
andah. 

" Mavor," she said, in a low voice, seek- 
ing to escape Aunt Mary's observation, 
" she is going to flog that girl Elizabeth 
who waits upon me ; don't let her do it." 

" She'll make a tremendous fuss if I 
interfere," said Mavor; "I had better not, 
Constance." 

" Oh, but I wouldn't have her whipped 
on any account," said Constance, laying 
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her hand on his arm. " I really am very- 
fond of her. Now go, Mavor, and stop it 
—pray do!" 

"But it's too late, isn't it?" said he, 
taking his cigar from his lips; "she was 
sent to Henning an hour ago." 

" Yes, but Henning is in the field, and 
he won't come to do it till the hands are at 
breakfast ; they are not yet back — ^you will 
be in time, Mavor." 

"What is it?" said Aunt Mary. "I 
sent that girl down to be whipped for her 
impudence. Miss Annersly, and I hope no 
one will interfere in the matter. I must 
manage the house in my own way." 

" Yes, but Elizabeth does not belong to 
this plantation, and it was arranged that 
she should not be punished when she 
came," said Constance. " You know, Ma- 
vor, Chauncey wished it."' 

" I know nothing of his wishes," said 
Aunt Mary ; " if he sends his niggers here 
they'll have to share with the rest while I 
manage the house for your mother, Mavor." 

"But she must not," said Constance, 
eagerly; "she was not to be punished 
unless she deserved it, and she has done 
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nothing to merit sucli a shamefully cruel 
punishment." 

" I am much obliged to you," said Aunt 
Mary, but her husband broke in. 

" Nonsense, Mary ! be quiet — don't make 
such a fuss. As to the girl, she is shipped 
as you wished her to be. I remembered 
you wanted it done quickly, so, as Henning 
was busy, I did it myself." 

"You dared to do it, Mr Harwich!" 
exclaimed Constance, while Mavor re- 
marked, in a tone of concentrated anger, — 

" I'll thank you to let our overseer do 
his own work in future." 

"He wasn't there to do it, it seems," 
said Aunt Mary. " I hope you lashed her 
well, Harwich?" 

" I gave the wench thirty lashes, if that 
will do," said Mr. Harwich, "and I left 
her there for the overseer to find when he 
came back." 

" You cruel, cruel ruffian ! " exclaimed 
Constance. 

" Eustace, go and send Henning to untie 
the girl at once," said Mavor. " I am 
very sorry, Constance, that I did not know 
of this ; it shall not happen again, I pro- 
mise you." 
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"It may well not happen again," said 
Constance, in a passion of tears and indig- 
nation. " Henning himself would not have 
been so cruel ; the girl had done nothing to 
deserve punishment, much less a cruel, 
brutal flogging like this. If Chauncey lends 
his servants to anyone, he understands that 
they are to be treated as he treats them." 

"Hush! hush! dear Constance," said 
Mavor, soothingly. " Chauncey will be as 
sorry for it as I am, but it cannot be 
helped now." 

"Cannot be helped! That is the re- 
gular answer, the only answer to any call 
of humanity or justice in this dreadful 
business," said Constance. "If slavery 
is to be tolerated, cannot it be managed 
without these needless and abominable 
cruelties? Is it not bad enough to keep 
the negroes as your own property, to work 
for you, and sell them away like brute 
beasts, or bales of cotton, without cruelly 
torturing them and maiming them in this 
way, as savages might do their prisoners?" 

" Oh, Constance, don't say all this, and 
before Aunt Mary," said Eustace, clinging 
to her arm and whispering the words in 
her ear. 
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" Savage brutes ! did she say ? " said 
Aunt Mary, gasping for breath. " Well ! I 
knew she was a Northerner, but I didn't 
know what she was besides. So you are an 
abolitionist^ then? " she asked, sarcastically, 
'* are you, Miss Annersly ? " 

" I have become one since I have been 
in the South, and have seen something of sla- 
very," said Constance. " I used to think 
that there was no greater injustice done 
here than that of depriving men and 
women of their natural rights, and holding 

them in slavery, but now I find " 

'^ Now, Constance, we don't want to 
hear anymore of this," broke in Mavor; 
but Constance was too much roused to be 
stopped. 

"Oh, how is it possible, Mavor, that 
people as kind as you are naturally, and as 
good and tender as your mother, should 
be letting Henning have his way amongst 
those poor creatures, to flog and torture 
as he likes when he is half drunk, and is 
angry with them for their stupidity ? You 
know what horrible cruelty is going on 
every evening when the work is over, and 
you might stop it with a word, and yet 
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you are all so accustomed to this wicked, 
cruel " 

"My gracious! but I might have ex- 
pected it of her," cried Aunt Mary. " Oh, 
that I should ever hear such blasphemy 
spoken in my brother's house ! " 

"Be quiet, Constance! I will not hear 
such nonsense talked," said Mavor, sternly. 
" It's no business of yours, and you'd better 
be silent." 

" Yes, that she had, indeed I " said Aunt 
Mary, "an impertinent, canting meddler 
in our affairs ! What does she know about 
the South and our families ? One of the 
wretched, fanatical, sneaking abolitionists 
at heart! I see she is. And she to be 
Chauncey's wife ! — she to be one of our 
family! — the Burgoyne family! K ever I 
enter the doors of West Creek while an 
abolitionist is its mistress. Miss Annersly, 
you may call me an abolitionist too." 

"You will never be asked to do it," 
replied Constance, trembling with anger. 

" You to be the lady of West Creek — 
you a lady — why, you are afraid to punish 
your own servants ! But it is what I thought 
all the time. I believe you have been a 
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regular deceiving shuffler, an intriguing 
fortune-hunter, a cheat, and I only hope 
Chauncey may not have cause to repent 
his marriage. But if ever I set foot in 
your house " 

" It is not for you to say anjrthing 
against her or Chauncey," said Mavor, who 
seemed uncertain as to which of the ladies 
most deserved his wrath; *'you have dis- 
graced us sufficiently akeady." 

" No, no, I have not married an aboli- 
tionist, a sectarian — a traitor to our 
country," said Aunt Mary, her eyes flash- 
ing fire at her nephew's words; "a girl 
brought up amongst the sneaking, begging 
nigger-stealers. A girl who could come 
to a gentleman's family and set herself 
to work to please Chauncey, and make 
herself equal to real ladies. A paid gover-* 
ness ! " 

" A servant, in fact," said Mr. Harwich, 
-r- " the disgrace ! " 

Mavor's scorn and disgust for a moment 
were too great for words. 

" You need not talk of disgracing the 
family," he said to his aunt, " when you've 
brought a fellow like that in amongst us I 
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If I don't horsewhip him for that, it's for 
your sake, and because you are my father's 
sister." 

Mr. Harwich swore a fierce oath and 
drew out his pistol; Mavor drew his own. 
Aunt Mary shrieked, Eustace sprang for- 
ward and seized his uncle's arm, and 
Constance, though giddy and trembling, 
succeeded in wresting the revolver from 
Mavor's hand, while he, surprised at her 
interference, made no great resistance. 
Eustace flung Mr. Harwich's pistol far out 
of the window, while Mavor took back his 
own from Constance, saying, 

" You may well try and prevent blood, 
for the mischief is all of your making, 
Constance." 

** Who? — ^I?" said Constance, looking at 
Mrs. Harwich, who was lying in a fit of 
hysterics in her arm-chair. " I, Mavor?" 

" Yes, you indeed ; you began it with 

that d d nonsense about the niggers. 

Chauncey may fight your battles for the 
future. I can have no more to do with 
your English tenderness and sentiment." 

" Yes, it was she — ^it was she who began 
our quarrel. She will make us all miser- 

VOL. II. p 
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able together in future, Mavor," cried Mrs. 
Harwich, choking with hysterical sobs. 
" I foresaw how it would be, I wouldn^t 
stop a moment longer in the house where 
I was bom and can be treated so, but I 
feel it my duty to see my brother and 
tell him the consequences of taking an abo- 
litionist daughter-in-law into his family." 

'' You may stay and keep house till he 
comes back then," replied Mavor; " I shall 
go now, if my wife can go with me. 
I have to pay a visit to a friend, and I 
shall go now. I don^t want to have an- 
other to-do like this." 

" Oh ! Constance, why did you say all 
that?" said Eustace in dismay. 

"If you are going, I suppose she will 
too, then," said Mrs. Harwich, looking at 
Constance. " You can hardly suppose 
I shall stay in the house while that snake 
remains in it." 

"Settle it among yourselves. I'm off, 
anyhow," said Mavor, moving to the door, 
*' and I shan't come back until I find a quiet 
house. Those who began the mischief had 
better move first," he added, looking angrily 
at Constance. " Unless some one goes, so 
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that there is peace again, I shall go to 
Madison, and stop there. So good-bye;" 
and he left the room while his aunt turned 
to Constance, saying — 

"WeU, Miss Annersly, I hardly think 
you and I shall get on together. If you 
expect me to apologise, I thank you. The 
less we see of each other the better, I 
think." 

Constance struggled for an instant for 
the power to speak, and replied, in a low 
tone, and with cheeks glowing with indig- 
nation : " Mrs. Burg03nie would scarcely 
wish me to stay to receive such insults as I 
have haji addressed to me this morning." 

" The sooner you go the better then," 
said Aunt Mary. " Here, Harwich, Miss 
Annersly's going, and Heaven be thanked 
for it ! We want no abolitionists here." 

Constance was too much choked with 
anger to reply. She left the room hastily, 
and went straight to Eleanor's apartment, 
but Mavor was already with her. She went 
to her own room, where she tried to calm 
herself, and think how she should answer 
Mrs. Harwich's impertinence. But she 
had not been there a quarter of an hour, 
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when Ellie entered, followed by Jessy, who 
carried a portmanteau and small trunk. 

**Mis' Harwich's compliments, and the 
carriage will be at the door in half an hour, 
Miss," said the housekeeper, blandly. ** Can 
I help Jessy pack your things, Miss?" 

"The carriage! in half an hour?" said 
Constance, in amazement. 

"Yes, Miss," replied Ellie, dropping a 
respectful curtsey. " If you wish to meet 
the stage at Madison, you must start as 
soon as the horses come round, Missis 
Harwich say. You are going to Missis 
Martin, are you not, Miss?" 

" Yes, yes, I am going there," answered 
Constance hurriedly, remembering that 
Mrs. Burgoyne had spoken of her possible 

visit to L in EUie's presence, and 

anxious that her sudden departure should 
not appear anything extraordinary in the 
eyes of the servants. " After all," she 
said to herself, " it was better she should 
go at once; for she could not stay in 
the house with Mrs. Harwich, unless 
Mavor insisted on her remaining, and would 
take her part so decidedly as to silence his 
. aunt." In the hope that he might do this, 
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she sat down, and wrote a few lines to 
Eleanor, asking to see her immediately, 
But a message came back, that Mrs. Mavor 
was very sorry, but was not able to see 
Miss Annersly at present. 

Constance was thunderstruck when she 
received this answer, which she saw was the 
consequence of Mayor's anger; and though 
for a moment she was inclined to demand 
an interview and an opportunity to justify 
herself, her next impulse was to go away at 
once, and leave him to overcome his irri- 
tation as he might. Oh ! yes, it was best 
that she should go at once. Aunt Mary 
meant that she should ; and Mrs. Burgoyne 
had evidently foreseen what would happen, 
when she had suggested that she should 
pay Mrs. Martin the promised visit. If 
Eustace had begged her to stop, perhaps 
Constance would have done so, and waited 
for Mavor and Eleanor's vexation to cool. 
But when he came to her, it was only to 
say— 

'^ I'll send Jonas and Hargrave both with 
you, dear Constance, and they will see to 
your luggage when you get to the stage." 

" And if anything is left behind, we will 
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send it on to Mrs. Martinis," said Lucy. 
"Will you like the Swiss cambric dress 
sent when it is washed?" 

"Oh, I will write for what I want," 
said Constance absently. " Good-bye, dear 
Lucy. Be kind to poor Elizabeth, will you, 
for me? And, Eustace, tell Mavor I bux 
very sorry I have vexed him, but " 

" But, oh ! why did you talk so ? You 
liever did before. What possessed you, 
Constance?" said Eustace, sorrowfully. 

"Eustace, dear, what I said was per- 
fectly right, and I ought to have said it 
before, perhaps. It is a dreadfal thing 
that a servant should be punished so 
cruelly when she has done nothing wrong, 
and " 

" But here is the carriage coming ; and 
you must go at once, dear Constance, or 
you will miss the stage," said Lucy. 
" Have you had any wine?" 

" Here it is. Take some, Constance, do. 
You look quite white," said Eustace. 
"But you said slavery was wrong, you 
know." 

"Well, Eustace, I think it is; and per- 
haps some day we shall know which is 
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right," said Constance, kissing him; and, 
hardly able to restrain her tears, she hur- 
ried down stairs. 

" Whatever shall we do with Constance?" 
said Lucy, in consternation. " If she talks 
in this way, papa will be more angry than 
Mavor; and what will people say?" 

"Oh! shell learn better some day. 
Ohauncey will teach her, I hope," said 
Eustace. " But she is gone down alone, 
and that must not be. TU ride with her 
to the end of the avenue anyhow;" and 
springing down stairs, he mounted into the 
carriage after Constance. 

Lucy stood waving her handkerchief till 
the carriage reached the gate ; and Eustace 
jumped out, and pressing Constance's hand, 
said — 

"Well, don't quarrel with old Martin 
too^ dear Constance ; and as soon as Aunt 
Mary's gone, come back to us." 

The carriage passed on, and he remained 
watching it. But Constance never trusted 
herself to look round till the house was out 
of sight. She dared not do so for fear she 
should give way to her grief. Eleanor's 
unkind refusal to see her was enough to 
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rouse her indignation ; and she and Mavor 
had actually allowed Aunt Mary to turn 
her out of the house without interfering in 
her behalf. It was true they knew she 
could avail herself of her friend's invita- 
tion for a home now; but she had very 
little desire to pay this visit. It might 
have been agreeable with Mrs. Burgoyne ; 
but to go without her was not so. She 
was in no humour to visit another planta- 
tion, where the master was reputed to be a 
very severe one, even by Mavor and Mr. 
Henning. If she had known any other 
family she would have gone to them, or 
had Eleanor consented to see her she could 
have asked her for a letter of introduction 
to her sister in Charleston. Had Irene been 
in South Carolina, there would have been 
a home ready for her. Ah, Irene! dear 
Irene ! Constance was almost tempted to 
hurry up to the North, and meet her 
again ; but the journey was too long to un- 
dertake when she might any day be re- 
called to Chestnut Brook, when Aunt Mary 
left or Mrs. Burgoyne returned. And, 
besides, she ought first to consult Chaun- 
cey before deciding on such a step, which 
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must necessarily involve an absence of 
several weeks, and she did not know where 
to write to him any more than to his 
mother. Moreover, she was not sufficiently 
provided with money to undertake this 
journey prudently; and very unwillingly, 
therefore, she resolved to continue her 
course, as she was expected to do, to the 
plantation of Mr. Martin, which was in 
the north of the State. 

It was a new thing to be again alone on 
a journey, and once more dependent only 
on herself for guidance. She felt strangely 
excited; but it was a relief to be alone 
among strangers only, and she travelled on. 
until a late hour of the night. 

She was already far north in South Caro- 
lina before she halted on her journey ; she 
was worn out with fatigue and excitement, 
and was compelled to stop at a small vil- 
lage, though she would fain have gone on 
to a larger town. But the next stopping 
place of any size was four hours distant, 
and she was obliged to take up her quar- 
ters in a small inn, where the hostess told 
her she could only accommodate her with a 
bed in her daughter's room, and she really 
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did not know how she should find time to 
make that up for her, for "she and her 
niggers had all been up and waiting round 
all day on a lady who was sick and could 
nevet be satisfied. She han't got any girl 
with her, and she's never been anywhere 
without one before, so she is an awful fix." 

Poor thing ! thought Constance, who had 
a vivid recollection of tavern hospitality 
and its insufficiency in case of illness. She 
remembered how she had vainly tried by 
bribes and entreaties to ensure a little quiet 
for her father, when he lay ill in the noisy 
tavern at Jeffersonville, and how impossible 
it was to procure him any of the comforts 
necessary to an invalid. She remembered 
how Mr. Morton had appeared as an angel 
of mercy to her then ; and tired and weary 
as she herself was, she could not help send- 
ing a message to the lady, asking if she 
could be of any use to her. 

Her offer was gladly accepted. An an- 
swer was brought in, saying that Mrs. 
Bolton would be infinitely obliged; and 
when Constance saw the invalid — an 
elderly lady with a gentle and refined 
countenance, an.d evidently suffering much 
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pain — she forgot her own fatigue in the 
desire of being useful, and was glad she 
had offered her services. 

Constance sat up all night with the in- 
valid, for as the hours wore on she became 
alarmed at the old lady's increased suffer- 
ings, and saw that her illness was of a 
serious kind. She was anxious to proceed 
on her own journey, but she could not 
leave her in this state with no nurse near 
her, nor any doctor but a village apothe- 
cary. Her conscience would not have let 
her go on even had her heart done so, and 
for two or three days she nursed the poor 
lady assiduously, and was at last rewarded 
by seeing her comparatively free from pain. 

As soon as she was able to move without 
suffering, Mrs. Bolton wished to proceed 
on her journey towards her own plantation 
to consult her physician, and to Miss An- 
nersly's great surprise, she begged her to 
accompany her and take care of her on the 
way. 

" If you can come, do. I will not ask it 
if it cannot be. You have saved my life, I 
am sure, for I should never have got round 
again without you, but I am not fit to 
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travel by myself all the way to Virginia, 
am I now?" 

Constance, having done the poor lady a 
service, felt as a natural consequence a 
great interest in her, and agreed, though re- 
luctantly, to remain a few days longer with 
her, until she could send to a friend's house 
for a servant, for, as she told her, she was 
evidently unfit to travel without one. 

" I never do, my dear, not even when I 
am quite well, but the girl has been shame- 
fully stolen from me by those wretched lying 
abolitionists. She was a girl I really liked 
and trusted ; such a good, faithful creature, 
and I know she never would have left me 
of her own free will; but oh dear me! I 
have lost her. She has been found or 
hunted out by those abolitionists, and they 
have persuaded the poor ignorant creature 
to run away, enticed her to leave me who 
have always been so kind to her, and I have 
been left to come home alone. The wretched 
creatures ! " 

Constance was hardly able to repress a 
smile as she heard the poor lady's recital 
of her misfortunes, in which she felt her- 
self almost guilty as a friend of the afore- 
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said abolitionists, but she consented to stay 
a couple of days with her until she could 
procure a nurse; and Mrs. Bolton, after 
thanking her warmly for her kind offer, 
asked : 

" My dear, tell me, does any one but your- 
self control your movements ? — or are you 
able to make an arrangement for yourself?" 

" 0, yes, madam, I have been a governess, 
and have just left my situation," said Con- 
stance, hardly knowing what to answer. 

" Then Providence has guided you tp 
me when I most needed a friend," said 
Mrs. Bolton, enthusiastically. " Will you 
come home to Oaklands and remain there 
with me ? I am alone. You will, I am sure. 
I will take care you are no loser by not 
having a situation. It is a bargain, is it 
not?" 

Constance hesitated ; Mrs. Bolton's plan- 
tation was in Virginia, and it was a long 
way to go, but the idea of the Martins was 
most distasteful to her, and she liked the 
old lady, so she answered : 

" I would go with you, but it would pro- 
bably be only for a few weeks. I may be 
obliged to leave you at any moment." 
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" But even a week or a fortnight will 
be a gain to me, for I have no one with me 
at all. Where do your friends live, my 
dear?" 

" I have a brother now in the Old World," 
replied Constance, blushing deeply. " I 
have been in South Carolina, with Mrs. 
Burgoyne, of Chestnut Brook, near Madi- 
son." 

Her interlocutor looked even more dis- 
composed than herself, and it was a full 
minute before she said a word. 

" Mrs. Burgoyne, indeed ! you were with 
her at Chestnut Brook?" she said, coldly. 
"I suppose you gave perfect satisfaction 
there. What did you leave it for?" she 
asked, as she noticed ' Constance's quiver- 
ing lips. 

" I do not wish to give the reason now, 
madam, it is one that could not interest a 
stranger," Constance answered, in a tone 
whose decision plainly intimated that she 
would answer no questions. ]\Irs. Bolton 
smiled. 

" Something not altogether satisfactory, 
I can see," said the old lady, with certainly 
some satisfaction in her tone. " Never 
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mind, I am certain you and I shall suit 
each other, and, therefore, my dear Miss 
Annersly, if you will return with me to my 
plantation I shall be truly happy." 

Not another word was spoken of Mrs. 
Burgoyne as they journeyed to Oaklands, 
Mrs. Bolton's plantation, until Constance, 
the day after her arrival, sat down to write 
to Chestnut Brook, when Mrs. Bolton said 
hastily : 

" You will oblige me, my dear Miss An- 
nersly, by not mentioning my name to 
Mrs. Burgoyne, or any of her family. If 
you want them to send you any luggage 
or so, enclose this address, 'Care of Mr. 
SaviUe ; ' he is my lawyer, and lives quite 
near, and will forward anything to you. 
You will oblige me and keep my name in- 
cognito from every one." 

Constance obeyed in much surprise. She 
had no wish to communicate with any one 
now at Chestnut Brook; but she did not 
know where either Mrs. Burgoyne or 
Chauncey were at present, so she decided 
on writing to Eustace, begging him to 
send both their addresses. She would have 
sent him a letter to forward to his mother, 
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but she knew his usual carelessness about 
all letters and papers would not ensure her 
missive a quick or safe delivery; and her 
misgivings seemed justified, for no answer 
arrived from him, though she waited many 
days, and she wrote herself both to Chest- 
nut Brook and West Creek, trusting her 
l(itter to Mrs. Burgoyne might be for- 
warded by Mrs. Harwich. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When poor Irene Morton set out on her 
journey to the South, it was in opposition 
to the wishes of her governess. Mrs. Les^ 
sing, though far from suspecting the ter- 
rible secret of her pupil's birth, had still a 
painful certainty that her visit would be 
most unwelcome at Ehnhill, and would pro- 
bably irritate Mr. Morton in the extreme. 
She had recognised that, however tender 
and kind he seemed to the child, he had 
been strangely remiss in parental duty 
towards her. He had been obliged to con- 
fess, when he first engaged Mrs. Lessing, 
that Irene had been left at JeffersonviUe, 
entirely in the charge of a slave house- 
keeper, receiving no more instruction thaa 
what he had given her from time to time 
during his visits there. Mrs. Lessing 
found the HiU cottage an elegant little re- 
treat, but not by any means the house 
where the daughter of Bernard Morton 
VOL. n. Q 
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should have lived, under the care only of a 
mulatto woman, who she afterwards dis- 
covered was the slave of a neighbouring 
planter, of whom she hired her time, and 
had been for some years the housekeeper 
and mistress of Morton. After she left the 
house, and there was no one there to enter- 
tain him but his daughter and her gover- 
ness, the planter's visits became shorter 
and less frequent. He never brought any 
of his friends to the cottage, or if they came 
for a passing visit he kept Irene out of 
their way; he did not cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of any of the neighbouring 
families ; and Mrs. Lessing, though she did 
not suspect that the beautiful quadroon 
slave whom Irene dimly remembered as 
the kindest nurse she ever had, was the 
child's mother, yet felt vaguely apprehen- 
aive that all was not right, and that Mr. 
Morton's first marriage, of which the second 
wife knew nothing, was for some reason 
an unacknowledged and forgotten one. 

When, therefore, Irene declared her in- 
•tention of going uninvited to find her 
father, and plead her own cause and Max- 
well's to him, Mrs. Lessing counselled her 
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3trongly against it; but Dr. Mayworth, 
who did not possess a knowledge of the 
many little facts .which influenced his 
sister's judgment, gave a different opinion. 
He thought that Mr. Morton was centring 
all his hopes and affection on his young 
son and heir, and advised Irene to return 
and recall herself to him, before it was too 
Jate to recover her own place in his consi- 
deration. Mrs. Lessing could not impart 
all her doubts to her pupil. Maxwell was 
far away in Kentucky ; and as Irene's own 
wishes coincided with the Doctor's advice, 
she followed his counsel and left Philadel- 
phia for Charleston, taking with her the 
mulatto girl, Mary, who had not yet run 
away, as her mistress prophesied she would, 
and who now accompanied her cheerfully 
to the South, relying on Miss Morton's 
promise that she would bring her back 
again with her to the Free States. 

Irene, as she pursued her journey to 
meet her father, was sad and anxious. She 
felt intuitively that she would not be wel- 
come, and yet, as the Doctor had shown 
her, it was important that she should see 
Mr. Morton, and gain his consent, or at 
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least hear his opinion of her new engage- 
ment, before Maxwell committed himself 
by any further opposition to the pro-slavery 
party. Irene was very unwilling to appeal 
to her father at all ; she knew she could 
only gain his consent by promising to use 
aU her influence to bring Maxwell back 
from his " abolition folly," and she wa? well 
aware that she could never redeem that pro* 
mise ; however, he had saved Mr. Morton's 
life, and this was her real source of hope 
when she set out on her long journey to 
plead with her father for her lover. 

She had reached her own native State, 
and recognised the country with joy, when, 
as she was hastily crossing the platform of 
the railway station, she was suddenly ac- 
costed by a man who, asking if her name 
was Irene Morton, coolly informed her he 
had orders to seize and detain her as a 
slave. Irene, more outraged and indignant 
at the insult than frightened, appealed to 
the bystanders for protection ; they were at 
first disposed to take her part, for her clear 
fair complexion deceived them all, except 
one gentleman, who gave it as his opinion 
that it was all right, for the girl was^ he 
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thought, coloured. Several of the others, 
nevertheless, joined with Irene in believing 
that the mistake originated in the tele- 
graph, and that the real order had been to 
seize the mulatto girl who was travelling 
with her ; but as she made no attempt to 
deny that she was Irene Morton, the 
daughter of Mr. Bernard Morton, of Elm- 
hill, and as the man, though he had no 
written instructions to show relating to her, 
could satisfactorily prove that he was Mr. 
Morton's usually accredited agent, the gen- 
tlemen could only advise Irene to telegraph 
back again to her father for an immediate 
explanation; and meantime to accompany 
the agent to the house where he was stay- 
ing, as, by the law, he was justified in 
placing her in jail until she could prove 
that she was neither coloured nor a slave. 
How the unprotected girl was to procure 
positive evidence of her freedom the gen- 
tleman did not ask; nor did he need to ask, 
for the Southern law provides that every 
coloured person who cannot produce satis- 
factory evidence of being free may be impri- 
soned tiU he can do so, or should he fail in 
it, be even sold by auction to indemnify the 

q3 
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jail authorities for his expenses. Irene had 
some indistinct idea that Maxwell would 
have advised her to go to jail, and so 
place herself in the hands of the law; 
but, young and childish, she shrank in hor* 
ror from the idea of a prison, and in a state 
of the utmost indignatibn and terror ac- 
companied her father's agent to the house 
where he wished her to remain. Indeed, 
going to jail would have been Maxwell's 
counsel only while he thought her deten- 
tion was the result of a misapprehension; 
but it would have been of no use to Irene, 
for a letter arrived two days afterwards from 
Elmhill, stating that she was but the slave- 
daughter of Mr. Bernard Morton, and em- 
powering the agent to seize her as such for 
him. 

The shock of this letter utterly pros- 
trated for awhile all Irene's faculties. It 
was fortunate that she had already written 
to Maxwell in Kentucky, for now she was 
unable to collect her thoughts sufficiently 
to do it. The agent had been very civil 
to her while waiting for Mr. Morton's 
letter, for he himself felt some doubt as 
to whether he had rightly understood his 
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instructions when he found his prisoner was 
a white lady, richly dressed, and claiming 

to be white as well as free. He was much 

/ 

relieved when his employer's letter reached 
him, confirming him in what he had done, 
and enjoining him to be very kind to the 
girl. Kind to the girl I Irene would not 
at first believe the evidence of her own 
eyes, when she saw these words in Morton's 
own handwriting, when she read in his 
letter that she was but the child of a 
quadroon slave, and was to be treated 
as such. He, her father, who had loved her 
as his darling for so many years, whose 
kindness she would no more doubt, even 
during his late neglect, than that of Pro- 
vidence — he to deprive her of her liberty, 
and paU her by the fearful and degrading 
name of slave! Morton's cruelty over- 
powered at first every other thought, and 
she remained for a tune speechless, and 
almost incapable of thinking, in her bevril- 
dered agony. 

The agent spoke of takmg her at once 
to the cottage at Jeffersonville, but Irene 
was not thinking of the future ; her whole 
soul was absorbed in the degradation of 
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her position. She — who had been one of 
the highborn aristocracy of proud South 
Carolina, the darling daughter of a fond 
and indulgent father, and the acknow- 
ledge queen and beauty of her own circle 
in PKiladelphia — she was to be now one of 
the outcast race, the unacknowledged child 
of a poor, degraded, and oppressed mother, 
no citizen of her country, not even a 
human being in the eye of the law, but a 
thing, a chattel, life and limb the absolute 
property of another, and no redress, no 
protection from society or justice. In the 
same day she had lost rank and liberty; 
she was utterly alone, only a slave worth 
some hundreds of dollars — that was all 
that was now left of Irene Morton. The 
sense of ignominy oppressed her more than 
her danger ; she was too young and inex- 
perienced to realise that, and besides, in 
her inward heart she could not doubt that 
papa, dear papa, would come at last and 
save her. She trusted too in Maxwell's 
energy, though she heard nothing of him 
for a fortnight; at the end of that time 
a slip of paper in his handwriting, with a 
few words of good cheer, was put into hec 
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hand ; but the mulatto woman who brought 
it could Bot succeed in concealing her 
mission from the vigilance of Mr. Morton's 
agent, who held Irene in his custody. The 
old slave was tied up and severely whipped, 
to make her confess, which the poor old 
soul did by a trumped-up tale of the abo- 
litionist Maxwell being in the neighbourr 
hood, with a lafge party of white men and 
negroes, seeking to carry off the prisoner. 
The agent was alarmed; he knew that 
with only three negro servants and the 
two men he could summon to his assist- 
ance, he would be powerless against a 
sudden attack by ten or twelve desperate 
men, as he judged the rescuers to be, and 
he might lose his charge and run the risk 
of severe fighting besides. He therefore 
resolved to overstep his orders and act for 
his employer as his judgment best advised, 
which was to make over Irene immediately 
to other hands, and secure the money for 
Mr. Morton, while she would be removed 
far away from the vicinity of the rescue 
party. Mr. Morton had written to him 
once to say he was to keep his new pro- 
perty in safe custody until further orders, 
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and since then the gentleman had sent 
no further directions, for he was expecting 
to hear how many hundreds Maxwell was 
prepared to advance for the rescue of his 
bride. In default of any directions, the 
agent thought he did well in consigning the 
unfortunate Irene to the pare of one Mr, 
George Colley, a driver, who was pro- 
ceeding southwards with several negroes 
lately purchased in Virginia. 

from Mr. Colley, not from her father's 
man of business, Irene first learnt her fate, 
and read its confirmation in the tears of 
her waiting maid. She shed none herself; 
she left a letter for Maxwell, if it could be 
delivered into his hands, and sent another 
to her father, full of bitter and agonised 
reproach, which Mr. Morton ftfterwards 
read with a painful thrill, when he had now 
lost all trace of Irene, and knew he could 
do nothing for the child whom he had 
once loved, and condemned in a fit of 
anger to a fate worse than death. He 
tried to stifle his emotion, however, drank 
a stiff glass of brandy, and endeavoured 
to think no more of the matter. He had 
already read aloud, for EUsland's benefit. 
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the letter he had received from Maxwell, 
imploring him to name his price at once 
and restore Irene to him. 

" Too late, poor devil 1 serves him right," 
replied Ellsland. "Why, you could not 
recover her yourself, Morton, if you tried 
to. Why, your man sold her to a fellow 
whose name I forget, though he might 
know it, but he sold her again that very 
day, I hear. You can't find her again, I 
calculate." 

So it had been : Irene had again changed 
masters. Mr. Colley had decided that 
she was too valuable to travel down the 
country on foot with his rough field 
hands, and it was better to exchange her 
for two stout workmen. Irene was hardly 
conscious of this transfer; they thought 
she was insensible to everythinff: the 
slave-driver told his friend that she was 
stupid with excitement, but she was not, 
she was painfuUy aUve to aU that passed. 
She heard the comments made on her own 
beauty, and never for a moment, even 
when they thought she was asleep, lost 
the sense of her terrible fate. But her 
captivity TVBS not the only cause of poor 
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Irene's agoHy ; the crushing sense of de- 
gradation — of shame in being one of the 
coloured race — was as sharp a pang. She 
had no heart to resent the injustice of her 
sentence, she suffered more in feeling that 
she deserved it ; she was a slave by right, 
by colour, by birth, and even the pros- 
pect of immediate liberty would not have 
consoled her. She shrank from the 
sjnnpathy of her fellow-prisoners, as if 
contamination were in the very air they 
breathed, and felt that she was lower, 
lower far than the meanest beggar who 
slept by night in the streets of Philadelphia, 
in as far as the beggar had the rights 
of a human being allowed him by the law. 
She was indeed lower, but her feeling of 
humiliation was such as only the daughter 
of a slaveholder could feel, and she only 
for a time ; it must soon give way to worse 
terrors. 

Edward Maxwell, having no friend with 
him when he followed Irene to Jefferson- 
ville, had not even dreamt of the mad 
scheme of rescue the old slavewoman had 
ascribed to him. He had written to Mr. 
Morton ; and as his letter received no 
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answer by telegraph, as he requested it 
should, he ^et off, regardless of the risk he 
ran, to find him and bring him to terms be- 
fore it was too late. He was ready to offer 
any ransom, without an hour's delay, for 
he knew delay might let Irene pass out of 
the trader's hands. He would promise 
immediate pajmaent, he was prepared to 
raise the money at any cost in Philadel- 
phia, if, as he guessed it might be, Mr. 
Morton should place her ransom at several 
times the usual market price. Whatever he 
chose to ask he should have. Maxwell was 
ready to recommence life as a working man, 
if necessary. In this mood he would have 
been a glorious windfall for Morton, but 
unfortunately he never reached him. He 
was stopped on his journey by a gentle- 
manly-looking man, and requested to come 
for a few moments into a neighbouring 
house, where it was said an agent of Mr. 
Morton was waiting for him. On hearing 
this name. Maxwell complied; but as soon 
as he entered the room the door closed, 
and was locked on the outside, while three 
men, well armed with knives and revolvers, 
threw themselves upon him, trying to bind 
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his hands and muffle his face in a cloak. 
Edward resisted with all his efforts, but 
was soon borne down by superior numbers. 
His hands were tied tightly with a cord; 
the cloak was bound round his head, so as 
almost to impede respiration ; and he was 
then lifted up and carried to a carriage in 
waiting at the door, and driven half a mile 
from the railway, before the covering was 
taken from his eyes, while his hands re- 
mained bound. He tried to interrogate his 
captors, but they only laughed at him and 
assured him he should be taken good care 
of,, accompanying the information with 
looks and oaths which made it seem more 
like a threat than a promise. 

An hour's ride brought them to a lonely 
building, which stood away from any others. 
Its thick walls and narrow windows pro- 
claimed its character. It was the county 
jail, and Edward then learnt that one of 
his companions was a brother of the sheriff, 
and had procured from him a warrant for 
his arrest. .He requested to see the war- 
rant, and ascertain its legality, but this 
was refused. He asked permission to write 
to his friends and inform them of his ar- 
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rest ; but this was also denied him. Fur- 
ther applications for an interview with the 
sheriff, and to know the names of his ac- 
cusers, or his crime, were refused also ; and 
with brutal threats and oaths he was led 
away to a dirty cell, where he was stripped 
of his pocket-book and papers. Again he 
made a demand to see the sheriff, to be 
allowed to write to him at least, but the 
answer was, " I'd see you hanged firstj you 
d — d sneaking abolitionist, before I'd move 
a finger for you. Go in here, and be thank- 
ful you are not noosed and swinging, as 
you deserve;" and with this answer the 
door was locked on him, and he was left to 
think upon his own position and the pro^ 
bable fate of Irene. 
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CHAPTER X. 

At the very hour when Edward was thus 
unlawfully consigned to prison, Irene Mor* 
ton sat alone in a wretched garret, with 
the key also turned upon her, repeating to 
herself in bewildered horror the announce- 
ment that had just been made to her: 
" Sold at the auction on Thursday ! " Sold 
at auction, public auction ! She could not 
realise it till the driver entered and bid her 
keep up her heart and not fret, for she was 
sure to find a purchaser at once, and a good 
master, if she looked pretty and merry. 
She would not reply ; she sat perfectly 
silent as if unconscious of his presence, till 
the man went out, and then springing to 
her feet she gave vent to her despair in 
wild shrieks of anguish and broken ejacu- 
lations of prayer, alternately casting her- 
self on the protection of Heaven, and 
frantically prajdng for death, as the impos- 
sibility of escape or deliverance pressed 
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upon her. The sentiment of degradation 
in her coloured blood had left her now; 
burning indignation had taken its place, 
and her cry, her longing for liberty, be- 
came more and more intense as visions of 
the future grew more vivid before her. 
The auction — the sale — and slavery, with 
all that it included, were ever present to her 
mind ; and but for the presence of a mu- 
latto woman, who was sent in to ^hare her 
garret with her that night, the unhappy 
girl would have probably ended her mi- 
series by self-destruction. An hour before 
sunrise she sank, worn out with grief, on the 
wretched bed, and slept until her companion 
woke her to beg that she would take some 
breakfast, as their master wished them to 
go down to the auction room for an hout 
or two, to show themselves and be their own 
advertisement. 

"I will not go," replied Irene; "they 
may carry me, but I will neither move at 
their bidding nor answer their insulting 
questions." 

" Oh, you'd better, you'd better be 
quiet, and do as you're bid, poor thing ! " 
said the woman. "Anything is better 
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than being whipped; you will only get 
that by being sulky. Drink this, and try 
and pray to the Lord for patience, poor 
thing ! " 

"You cannot advise me; you have al- 
ways been a slave. You cannot teU what 
I feel," said Irene, turning away. 

" Cannot I ? I have had three daughters 
sold," answered the other, sadly and slowly. 
There was a pledge of sympathy in the 
tone and in the tale of sorrow so briefly 
told. Irene's pride was gone; she was 
humbled low enough now to accept pity 
from any one who would give it. She 
threw her arms round the slave- woman's 
neck, and wept unrestrainedly, the first 
tears she had shed since she parted from 
poor Mary; and they did her good — she 
became somewhat calmer. 

The place where Mr. Judkins, her pre- 
sent owner, chose to exhibit his human 
stock was a long verandah outside the 
market-house of the town; and it was, in 
consequence of a political meeting, the 
place of resort of a number of gentlemen 
who had listened to and made speeches on 
that important occasion. They walked Up 
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■and down it, as the Venetian nobles of old 
walked in the Rialto, talking of the con- 
dition of the country, the price of cotton, 
and the worth of the niggers about to be 
disposed of, occasionally stopping to look 
at the little group of slaves who, in obedi- 
ence to Mr. JudMns' orders, were sitting 
on a stone bench at the further end, and 
commenting upon them and the price of 
stock in general. Among the women sat 
Irene, attracting all eyes and universal 
admiration, as when she shone the beauty 
of Dr. Mayworth's drawing-room, but now 
wishing her loveliness gone from her, not- 
withstanding the mulatto woman's whis- 
pered assurance that she would be sure to 
get a good master, there was no doubt of 
it. There was abundant remark on her 
delicate complexion, her fairy figure, and 
the bright hair which hung loosely on her 
neck, under her bonnet, like a veil of gold. 
The crimson flush which had risen to her 
fece as she first met the bold, insolent gaze 
of a planter fixed on her, had faded away, 
and left her pale as a dead child, and as im. 
movable. The attention of the bystanders 
had become so fixed on her, that the prin- 
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cipal orator of the morning passed by them 
unobserved, in conversation with another 
leading member of the committee. Their 
voices, however, slightly raised in argu. 
ment, called some attention to them as 
they returned along the piazza, and one 
politician remarked to another, — 

" Moore is weak and inconsistent ; he 
would ruin the cause by his squeamish 
fancies. His arguments for the Federal 
authority to-day were the most fallacious 
and trivial I ever heard." 

" Eidiculous ! " replied the other ; " but 
Burgoyne tore them up like so much waste 
paper. That's the leader for me, and for 
the country. Chauncey Burgoyne is the 
man who can save the slave-holding 
interest." 

"Don't speak so loud, he is coming 
here ; he is too modest to accept your 
praise, and you will stop his talk with 
Moore, which must not be on any account." 

As the gentlemen turned away, Mr. 
Judkins felt a hand laid on his arm, and 
Irene asked him in a low voice — 

"Which is Mr. Burgoyne? show me, for 
God's sake!" and as her master pointed 
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him out, she sprang forward before he 
could prevent the movement, and, arresting 
Chauncey's advance by seizing his hand, 
exclaimed, " Mr. Burgoyne, for Miss An- 
nersly's sake, let me speak to you for a 
moment ! " ^ 

" Miss Annersly ! what is it ? I am at 
your service, madam," replied the asto- 
nished Chauncey, amazed at this sudden 
interruption from so well-dressed and lovely 
a stranger. 

" I cannot tell you here, but let me speak 
one minute to you, for God's sake ! " con- 
tinued Irene, hastily turning from the 
crowd, and retreating as soon as she saw he 
was following her to the room where Mr. 
Judkins had made his temporary office* 

" It's only a coloured woman, Mr. Bur- 
goyne," said one of the orators, trying to 
detain him. 

" Impossible ! it is some lady, and I must 
see what she wants," said Chauncey, who 
had not seen Irene among the slaves, nor, 
in fact^ had noticed her at aU until the 
moment when she sprang forward to him, 
and was interested in that lovely young 
face, as well as by the sound of Miss 
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Annersly's name. Mr. Jadkins followed 
the planter, by no means sorry that Iren^ 
should interest him, since he might make a 
greater profit by her sale. Chauncey was 
as much deceived by Irene's fair hair and 
colour as any other had been, but Judkins 
quickly enlightened him when he asked — 

" What is it ? what can I be of service 
to you in?" 

"She's a coloured girl, that's all," said 
Judkins. " Did you want to buy her, sir? 
She may be had a better bargain now than 
at the sale, but she is going cheaper than 
she should for " 

"Coloured!" exclaimed Chauncey, in 
surprise; "coloured! is it possible? But 
I don't want her." 

i*Oh, stop! stop a moment, Mr. Bur- 
goyne, for God's sake ! " said Irene, strug- 
gling for power to speak, but agitation 
overpowered her, the bright spot on her 
cheeks deepened, and her lips quivered with 
agony. 

"Sit down, I will stop and hear what 
you want," said Chauncey, soothingly. 
"What did you say of Miss Annersly?" 

Irene untied the bonnet-strings whidt 
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seemed to choke her, and growing calmer 
as she heard his gentle and assuring voice, 
said — 

"I am Miss Annersly's friend, Irene 
Morton. Have you heard of me ?" 

" Irene Morton ! impossible!" exclaimed 
Chauncey* " Yes, I have." 

"I am her, indeed," said Irene, "Con- 
stance's friend. Oh, she must have spoken 
to you of me ! She was with me at Phila- 
delphia; you do remember my name? I 
am going to be made into a slave and sold 
to-morrow — a slave for life, unless, you 
will help me. I want you to buy me at 
once; you will, Mr. Burgoyne, for her sake? 
My friends are looking for me, and are 
ready to buy me back, but they will be too 
late if I am sold to-morrow, unless you buy 
me for them. You will — oh! you will?" 
and she seized his hand and pressed it in 
agony. 

"Are you rightfully seized, then? Are 
you sure she is the Irene Morton she 
says?" said Chauncey, turning to Mr. 
Judkins, for though he remembered the 
mystery which had puzzled EUsland, he 
could not realise that it was Constance's 
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friend who now stood before him a slave, 
and waiting to be sold. 

Mr. Judkins handed the planter the bill 
of sale he had received with his purchase, 
and also a certificate from the agent who 
had first sold the girl, to the effect that she 
was well educated and carefully brought 
up — principles good, and great talent for 
music. Irene, supposing that Chauncey 
was looking at the amount of dollars 
charged, hastened to assure him that she 
•had no fear that her friends would not be 
able to advance the money in a few days, 
when they once knew where she was, but 
he quickly replied — 

" At any rate, you shall be safe ; I will 
take you to join Miss Annersly directly. 
I set out to join her this very afternoon. 
Now calm yourself, all is right — all is safe 
now," he added, as he saw her almost faint- 
ing with joy. " Mr. Fleming, my father's 
agent, is here now, and will settle all imme- 
diately, and you shall see Miss Annersly to- 
night," continued Chauncey, all unconscious 
of what had taken place at Chestnut Brook 
since he had last heard from Constance. 

" Go and get your traps, girl," said Mr. 
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Judkins, opening a side door that led to 
the house ; and Irene, unable to speak, but 
expressing her gratitude to Chauncey with 
a look, better than any words could have 
done, left them, and hardly able to support 
her steps, hurried away to the little garret 
where she had passed the previous night. 
She sank on the little straw bed, over- 
powered by her joy and the sense of her 
safety. 

"And so you're sold already?" said the 
mulatto woman who had been her compa- 
nion, and whom Mr. Judkins had sent after 
her. "I think he look a kind mas'r; I 
hope he'll be one too." 

" Oh ! God has been kind to me, indeed ! 
— that is no master. He has bought me^ 
but he is a friend, and he will take care 
of me until the money comes to set me 
free." 

" The Lord be praised, then, if he real 
mean what he say, but it's a wonder if it's 
not all a trick ; they do it 'times to get you 
away easy and quiet. But here, I'U carry 
your box down, it's too heavy for your 
little hands now." . 

" Where do you suppose you shall go ? • * 
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said Irene, as they descended the steep 
stairs. 

" Do tell ; I shall be sold to the cotton- 
field, I s'pose. I've no one for to help me." 

Irene's eyes filled with tears as she parted 
from the poor woman who had given her 
all the comfort that sjnnpathy could ofier. 
She had to leave her, however, and when 
she returned to the oflice Chauncey was 
gone, and Messrs. Henning and Judkins 
were settling together for her price. She 
would fain have left them and gone into 
the open air, but there were all the standers- 
by to stare at her, and she was obliged to 
sit down quietly and hear how much. 
Henning thought her worth, how much 
Judkins swore she ought to fetch, and 
finally the sum they settled between them. 
Oh, what a humiliating thing to listen to ! 
— -how much she was worth ! Irene's cheeks 
glowed with anger and shame as she heard 
them. As the biUs were counted and 
passed over, Mr. Judkins turned to her and 
said — 

."Well, my girl, I think you ought to 
thank me for finding you so good a master. 
I dare say it will be a pleasure to you to 
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know the gentleman has paid well for you ; 
and you'd have fetched more, I dare say, if 
you'd been put up." 

Irene sprang up and went to the door, 
unable to control herself longer, but Chaun- 
cey re-appeared, and told his servant to 
carry her box to the carriage. Irene gladly 
went after the man, and soon found herself 
driving rapidly towards Madison. Chaun- 
cey followed an hour later on his favourite 
horse, which his servant had brought to 
meet him, but he overtook the carriage on 
the road, a few miles from Madison. He 
told Irene that he should arrive at Chestnut 
Brook before her, and Constance would 
know of her arrival in less than a couple 
of hours, and giving his horse the spur he 
went on. Five miles from home he met 
Jonas with the letter-bag. 

" They are all well at home, eh, boy ? " 
he .asked. 

" Yes, mas'r, Madame Eleanor isn't well, 
I b'lieve; she has her dinner upstairs," 
replied the mulatto. 

"Has your master returned yet?" . 

*' No, mas'r, and my missis is gone to 
the Colonel, and Miss Annersly's on a visit." 
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" A visit ? where to ? who ? Mrs. Martin 
at L ?" 

" Yes, mas'r, I b'lieve so ; she's been gonte 
two days." 

" Then there's only my aunt and Mrs. 
Mavor at home — is it so?" said Chauncey, 
very naturally turning to look in the 
direction where he had left Irene. "If 
mamma is gone, and Constance too, I had 
better take her to West Creek," he thought* 
" Chestnut Brook won't do for her while 
Aunt Mary is in it," and wheeling his 
horse he rode back to meet the carriage 
and change its route to his own planta- 
tion. 

Irene was in great distress to find that 
Constance was gone, but Chauncey com- 
forted her by saying she would certainly 
be home in a fortnight at most, and mean- 
time she must write to her friends at 
Philadelphia, and tell them where she was. 
As soon as he arrived at West Creek, he 
sent for his housekeeper, and charged her 
to do everything in her power for Irene's 
comfort, and then sat down himself to 
write to Constance, and break the news of 
Mr. Morton's cruelty and Irene's arrest as 
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gently as he could, for he knew it would be 
a most painful shock to her. 

For Irene Chauncey felt strong and ten- 
der compassion. She looked such a chUd to 
be tossed about in the hard world, that she 
would have needed pity had she been only 
friendless and unprotected, without being 
a slave ; and as he looked at her lovely face 
and fairy, graceful form, as she glided about, 
inspecting the pictures and books in his 
library, he felt it was no wonder if Max- 
well was ready to offer five times her mar- 
ket value to recover her, as Irene was con- 
vinced he would. He wrote himself to. Dr. 
Mayworth when Irene wrote; she could 
not tell where to send to Maxwell ; he was 
in South Carolina, she knew, but she little 
suspected he was in prison there, and ex- 
pected every day to see him arrive at West 
Creek in pursuit of her. Meantime she 
and Chauncey got on very well together. 
He was so invariably courteous and kind 
to her that she had ahnost forgotten she 
was still a slave, and she was happy to be 
able to talk to him of Constance; while 
her own talent as a musician, and, well- 
trained voice, made her a very agreeable 
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companion to him during the next ten 
days. He did not go to Chestnut Brook, 
for he was much occupied with the affairs 
of his own plantation, and he excused him- 
self from paying a visit to his aunt, al- 
though he wrote to Mavor informing him 
of his return, and his singular and fortu- 
nate meeting with Irene, the former friend 
of Constance. 

As no word, however, from Constance 
answered his letters to her, he rode at last 
to his father's plantation, hoping to meet a 
letter from her there, but none was wait- 
ing for him, nor had they there received 
any communication from her, although 

Lucy had already written to her at L , 

and was anxiously expecting an answer. 

" A letter must come to day, however, 
it must^^^ she said, confidently, and within 
an hour her prediction was justified, but 
not by a letter from Constance, but by a 
short note from Mrs. Martin, saying that 
Miss Annersly had never arrived at her 
plantation, and re-enclosing Chauncey's 
and Lucy's letters to her. 

" Not with them ! not heard from her ! 
Good heavens! what is it?" said Chauncey, 
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rising ; " delayed on the road can she be ? 
But by what ? Illness or accident ? Send 
for the horses, I must go to Madison at 
once." 

"Oh, Chauncey, don't be so anxious/' 
said Lucy, frightened at his sudden pale- 
ness ; " there is no need, indeed, to be so 
alarmed. She is probably with the Mar- 
tins by now. She may have been travel- 
ling slowly ; she may have stopped a few 
days at Charleston." 

" But if she had, she would have let you 
know it by letter. Why does she not write 
if all is well? She ought to have been 
with them in two days." 

" But — but I am not surprised at her 
not writing," said Lucy, anxious only to 
quiet Chauncey's alarm. " She would not 
write, perhaps, till she knew you were back, 
because of Aunt Mary." 

" Aunt Mary? because of her ! What do 
you mean? There has not been a quarrel, 
surely?" exclaimed Chauncey, a new sur- 
mise breaking in upon his mind. " Oh, 
Lucy, child, tpll me quickly, you don't 
mean that she has anything to do with 
Constance's absence ? " 
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" Oh, yes, indeed, she has been dreadful 
since you went. I'll tell you it all, but 
don't look in that way, Chauncey, dear. 
Aunt Mary and Constance have been bad 
friends ever since she came, and three days 
after papa went. Aunt wanted to whip 
Elizabeth, whom you sent here, and Con- 
stance was very angry, and Aunt Mary 
talked so dreadfiilly — and to mamma, too, 
and mamma was quite ill, and then there 
came a letter from papa asking her to 
come to him at General Wilson's, and mam- 
ma was so vexed to leave Constance here 
with aunt, and told her if she got more un- 
pleasant she had better accept Mrs. Martin's 
invitation, and go at once to her ; and so 
the very next day Aunt Mary whipped 
Elizabeth, and Constance was, oh, so angry, 
and talked — I don't know why she talked, 
so, she was always so gentle before, — but 
she spoke in such a way ! And aunt was so 
cross, and said she would leave the house 
if Constance stayed in it, and Constance 
said she would not stay, and aunt sent 
EUie to pack up her trunks, and ordered 
Harvey and the horses round, and there 
was only just time to catch the stage at 
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Madison. And Constance would not see 
Mavor nor Eleanor, and only stopped to 
say good-bye to me and Eustace, and then 
she went off." 

" And you let her go," exclaimed Chaun- 
cey, half choking with anger. "You let 
her go — ^are you and Eustace babies to 
say or do nothing? And you, Mavor, is it 
credible? when I left you here to take 
care of her." 

"Well, Chauncey, I could do nothing. 
If she and Mrs. Harwich chose to quarrel 
about the niggers — " 

" You could do nothing? You ought to 
have prevented such a scene. You were left 
in my father's place, in my place, to have 
protected her ; instead of that, to have let 
her go away from us in that manner, from 
this house — ^her only home on this side the 
Atlantic — ^to go to strangers — ^turned out of 
our house, in fact ! You could do nothing? 
Nothing ! My word, you shall rue it." 

"But Chauncey, Chauncey, Mavor did 
interfere," said his sister, laying her hand 
on his arm. " Mavor took her part against 
aunt all the time at first. You don't know 
how it went on. Mr. Harwich drew his 

VOL. n. s 
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pistol at him. Mavor said he should horse- 
whip him because he was so rude to Con- 
stance, and Mavor would have fought him, 
only Constance got his pistol away, and — " 

" You have been at pistol- drawing with 
Harwich, Mavor?" asked Chauncey, re- 
covering himseK somewhat. , 

" Ay, indeed I was, and I would have 
chastised his insolence if Constance had not 
interfered, although she talked abolitionism 
enough to have provoked — I think if my 
father had been there he could hardly have 
stood it. I did not know she was going. 
I was so angry at Harwich's impudence, 
that I kept away from the house as a 
matter of prudence; and I had no idea 
Constance was going tiU she was off. 
She need not have gone, but she was miffed 
with Aunt Mary, and thought it better to 
go, I suppose. Perhaps I was to blame, 
Chauncey, but it was far from my thoughts 
to desert her." 

"And no one has been more unhappy than 
he about it, Chauncey," continued Lucy, 
" and I think / was far the most to blame for 
letting her go, and not sending the carriage 
away without consulting her, but I have 
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been so used to waiting for her to tell me 
what to do, that I never thought of acting 
for myself, and stupidly helped her to pack 
her trunks and get off." 

" Forgive me, Mavor," said Chauncey, in 
a low tone, and grasping his brother's 
hand. 

" No, don't ask my forgiveness, I have 
been wrong," said Mavor generously; "I 
allowed myself to be so irritated by that 
Northern nonsense that I did not look after 
Constance as I ought to have done ; but, 
now, as to Aunt Mary — " 

" Aunt Mary," exclaimed Chauncey, his 
eyes flashing with anger. '* Aunt Mary ! 
by — " He checked himself just in time. 
Mavor continued : 

" If she were not our father's sister she 
would have been out of the house long ago 
— but you must not see her, Chauncey — 
not at this time, nor her husband either. 
I don't know what would not be the con- 
sequences; but see her you shall not." 

" No, indeed ; I think I had better not 
see her," said Chauncey. " I shall go at 
once to Madison to follow Constance by 
railway, and see if she has arrived at the 

8 2 
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Martins by now, or where she is. Good- 
bye, Mavor, — ^good-bye, Lucy dear, — the 
sooner I am gone the better. Where is 
Eustace now?" 

" He's gone down to Adrianville to see 
young Adrian. He found the house dull, 
and I didn't wonder." 

" Adrianville ! Oh ! Mavor, Adrianville 
is no place for that lad." 

" Oh ! don't be fastidious, Chauncey ; it's 
not the best place for him certainly, but 
it's not I that could keep him here; my 
father can when he comes, I suppose." 

" Well, get him back as soon as you can," 
said Chauncey ; " I am going off to find 
Constance. Get Eustace back if possible, 
Mavor, it's no place for a young boy." 

Chauncey followed the same road that 
Constance had taken, inquiring for her on 
all sides ; he was able to ascertain that no 
accident had befallen her, and that a young 
lady, who he felt sure must be Miss An- 
nersly, had been seen travelling in com- 
pany with another and an elderly laidy 
who seemed a complete invalid. After this 
there was no further trace, and Chauncey 
saw that any further information must 
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come from Constance herself, and he re- 
turned to West Creek to wait for her 
letters. None came, however, and every 
day saw him more uneasy. He tried every 
expedient he could devise to learn news 
of her — ^writing to friends and acquaint- 
ances far and wide, and making several 
hurried journeys to diflferent parts of the 
State where he thought he had found a 
trace of her. No success attended him, 
and though he blamed the Post Office as 
the cause of his misery, yet other and more 
painful solutions of the mystery would ob- 
trude themselves. Was she too angry 
with Mavor to write? Was she waiting 
to receive apologies before she would send 
a word which might seem like a concili- 
atory message? No, he knew Constance 
too weU for that ; that was not the reason, 
though Colonel Burgoyne was certain it 
was. 

The Colonel had returned to Chestnut 
Brook, but Mrs. Burgoyne still remained 
with some friends at a distance. 

" I cannot return while Mrs. Harwich 
remains, though I am sorry to be away 
from you now," she wrote to Eleanor; 
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" especially as I foresee I must go to Mis- 
souri in a few weeks about the compensation 
offered for the niggers on Mr. Sprague's 
farm; but meet Mrs. Harwich I will not 
while poor Constance is away. She may 
have been very foolish, dear girl, and since 
you, Eleanor, say she was, I must believe 
it, for you were always her friend; but I 
should be wanting in my duty to her if I 
could amicably meet those who drove her 
away, while we are still uncertain of where 
she is. As soon as Mrs. Harwich goes I 
wiU return, but not till then, unless Con- 
stance comes back." 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mbs. Bolton asked Constance no questions 
about the Burgoyne family, and seemed to 
wish to ignore their existence; and Miss 
Annersly having no desire to speak of 
them to a stranger, a willing silence was 
• preserved by both on that subject ; but Mrs. 
Bolton, whenever she saw her young friend 
looking anxious or unhappy, attributed it 
to the fault of her former employers, and 
was more kind to her, if possible, than ever. 
She spared no pains to make her stay at 
Oaklands a happy one; she invited her 
friends, two or three famUies residing on 
neighbouring plantations, and introduced 
Miss Annersly to them. They were 
worthy elderly people of her own age, who 
had grown old on their estates, as she 
had on hers; their thoughts and conver- 
sation were those of a past generation, and 
Constance would have found them rather 
dull, had it not been that, while on all 
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questions of general interest they were 
lamentably conservative and old-fashioned, 
they had not yet developed that enthusiastic 
admiration of their own " peculiar institu- 
tions," which she had seen in all her friends 
in South Carolina. They could even allow 
that negro slavery was an evil — wished, 
indeed, that the • slaves could be restored 
to Africa (a doubtful favour, Constance 
thought, as she remembered the account 
Mavor had given of the barbarism of the 
African coast), and talked of manumitting 
favourite slaves, whose faithful conduct had 
deserved reward. As a setoff to these 
old conservatives, some of the younger 
generation, with more advanced views of 
the Southern question, occasionally joined 
the party — among whom was Mrs. Bolton's 
nephew and several young men of his ac- 
quaintance, who defied the North, cursed 
the niggers, held slavery to be the support 
of the Union, and slaveholding the infal- 
lible test of true patriotism. Their 
conversation, seasoned with coarse oaths, 
and swaggering braggadocio, annoyed Mrs. 
Bolton as much as it did Constance; and 
it was with a sigh of relief that she in- 
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formed Miss Annersly that Mr. Hejrward 
Bolton was about to leave the county for 
a few weeks, and they should lose his 
society for the present. 

" Indeed, dear Madam, I feared — I 
thought he was coming to take up his re- 
sidence here; for I heard the housekeeper 
say the spare bedroom was to be got ready." 

" Oh ! not for him though. Heaven pre- 
serve me from that infliction! No, mv 
dear, J expect a gentleman from Georgia, 
the Mr. Alfred Tarleton of whom you 
heard me speak the other day." 

" What, your other nephew?" 

" He is not my nephew really ; I wish he 
were, for I love him like a son ; but he has 
always called me aunt, and loved me as 
such. It is now two years since I saw him, 
and I cannot tell you how I long for his 
coming." 

"Perhaps that is he," suggested Miss 
Annersly, as a carriage drove up to the 
door, and in a few moments a young 
man, of most gentlemanly and prepossess- 
ing appearance, walked in, and was re- 
ceived by Mrs. Bolton with the warmest 
demonstrations of aflfection. 
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" Oh ! how good of you to come, Alfred, 
and so soon ! I have so wanted you. I 
have been so ill, and I feared I should never 
see you again. And I have no one to ad- 
vise me about the estate or anjrthing, ex- 
cept SaviUe, and he is nothing. Oh! I 
must introduce you to my friend, Miss 
Annersly, who has kindly come to look 
after me here, now I am too old to take 
care of myself. Miss Annersly — Mr. 
Tarleton." 

Constance bowed, and joined the con- 
versation very willingly; for the young 
Georgian had impressed her most pleasingly 
from the moment he first entered. Some- 
thing in his courteous, high-bred manner 
reminded her of Chauncey, and of course 
won her liking for its owner directly. His 
conversation, too, was a delightful change 
from that of Heyward Bolton and Mr. 
SaviUe, with their endless speculations upon 
the impudence of the North and the price 
of niggers. But she could not even now 
enjoy a complete immunity from this, as 
the lawyer, when he came, was but too 
happy to interchange a few ideas with Ae 
rich cotton-grower, and talked of niggers, 
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and the best ways of working them, in a 
manner that not only outraged Constance, 
but even made Mrs. Bolton indignant. She 
was a kind-hearted old lady, and much 
attached to her old servants in theory, 
though she never hesitated about giving 
them a whipping, if she thought they de- 
served it; but that, to do her justice, was 
not often; and she listened impatiently 
while Mr. Saville was trying to prove to 
Alfred Tarleton that to feed his human 
stock well was an expensive mistake, and, 
in fact, a long since exploded error. 

" You will not say, Mr. Saville, that less 
than the legal allowance of food will do for 
hardworking negroes?" she said, answering 
to the look of indignation which she saw 
on Miss Annersly's countenance. 

" The legal allowance in North Carolina 
is seven quarts of com a week; but five 
quarts are quite enough for a nigger," re- 
marked Mr. Saville. 

" I don't know, when they are on hard 
work," said Mr. Tarleton, doubtingly. 

" And when it is of gourd seed com, and 
of inferior quality, as it often is, it is not 
by any means enough," said Constance 
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aside to Mrs. Bolton. She had heard 
Chauncey discuss the subject with EUsland, 
and felt well up in it. 

" Of course they could eat more, if they 
had it," rejoined the lawyer; "but it is 
enough ; and when you have to feed two 
hundred niggers, Miss Annersly, it be- 
comes a serious question to economise." 

" But if you carry that economy so far, 
and work hard at the same time, you will 
lose them, and there is an end of your 
profit," said the Georgian; "and there is 
the doctor and medicine." 

"It is the weak ones who die," replied 
Mr. Saville ; " and, besides, it pays better 
to lose a few than to spend on the lot ; and 
as for the doctor, I know many planters 
say they don't keep one. It's certainly 
cheaper to run the risk of a few dying 
than to incur the certain expense." 

Mrs. Bolton interchanged a look of in- 
dignation with Constance ; while Mr. Saville 
continued — 

" My friend had, however, a loss when he 
tried to feed the niggers on the cotton-seed. 
They did well enough on three parts com^ 
and one part cotton-seed; and then half 
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and half. But he brought it to three parts 
cotton-seed, and then they went off like 
flies, and he lost ten thousand dollars." 

" Serve him right," said Mr. Tarleton, as 
he followed Miss Annersly into the garden. 
He had already learned some of her opin- 
ions, and now hastened to exculpate himself 
from any share in Mr. Saville's brutality. 

" You must understand that he repre- 
sents only a few, and that of a class who 
ought not to hold niggers. That privilege 
and responsibility should be kept for men 
of family and education, who know how to 
use it." 

" But the opinion of many Southern 
politicians is, that the institution of sla- 
very will not be safe until every poor white 
man can possess a slave or two," said Con- 
stance; and as her companion remained 
silent, rather amazed and taken aback at 
finding the English lady so well versed in 
Southern theories, she went on — "And if 
only the higher classes are qualified to be 
masters, should there not be some means of 
saving the poor negroes from falling into 
the hands of such brutal savages as some 
of those pauper whites are?" 
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" Yes, there should be ; and yet I hardly 
know how it is to be done," replied Mr. 
Tarleton ; " for we cannot refuse the right 
to hold niggers to any white in strict 
justice." 

Mr. Tarleton seemed inclined to argue 
temperately and fairly upon the question. 
Perhaps, had his antagonist been a man, he 
would have proved less amiable; but she 
was a lady, and one to whom he already 
felt a great attraction, so he willingly pur- 
sued the subject, since it interested her, 
listened with an attention that was highly 
gratifying, and sought her society the whole 
time he stayed at Oaklands. 

But Constance, although she appeared 
animated and happy, was far from feeling 
so in heart; suspense was becoming very 
painful to her. She had heard nothing 
from Mrs. Burgoyne, and, stranger still, 
nothing from Chauncey. She had written 
to the former, telling her all that had hap- 
pened, and blaming herself more than was 
perhaps wise, considering that Mavor and 
Aunt Mary had had time to tell their tale 
first, but she wag very grieved that, in spite 
of all Chauncey's entreaties, she had not 
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been able to avoid rousing their feelings on 
that unfortunate Southern question, and 
she expressed her contrition amply in her 
letter ; but she waited vainly for an answer. 
Day after day passed, and no letter reached 
her ; and after accounting for the delays by 
aU the suggestions she could make to her- 
self, she was obliged to doubt the fidelity 
of her messenger. She had not employed 
Mrs. Bolton's regular letter-carrier, being 
unwilling, as that la^y had such an evident 
dislike to know or hear more of Mrs. Bur- 
goyne or her family, to oflfend her sight by 
the letters addressed to them; the letters 
might, therefore, possibly have been mis- 
sent, and she confided the next she wrote 
to the old negro, in whom Mrs. Bolton 
always declared she had unlimited confi- 
dence. 

She also wrote to her brother, but there 
was a change in his fortunes, of which she 
knew nothing. The reader will remember 
that he had accepted a situation as the 
agent of a large trading firm on the west 
coast of Africa, and had passed six months 
there. At the end of that time he returned 
by the desire of his employers, and found 
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himself secure of a permanent emplojinent 
and able once more to oflfer his sister a 
home with him in England. Also a widowed 
sister of his father, who had for many years 
been dependent on Mr. Annersly for a 
home, and had been driven out to the hos- 
pitality of strangers by the ruin of his 
fortunes, had become possessed of a little 
property by the death of a relative, and 
she now informed her nephew she should 
make him and his sister her heirs, and 
meantime Constance could have a home 
with her, thus relieving Annersly's mind 
from the only anxiety which ever de- 
pressed his buoyant spirits — the future of 
his sister. Her letters had of late begun to 
cause him much uneasiness; she had told 
him of her engagement to Chauncey, and 
Charles, remembering her earlier accounts 
of him, and the horror which his uncompro- 
mising advocacy of the rights of the slave- 
holders had once caused her, could not 
persuade himself that she really loved the 
young planter, and dreaded that her will- 
ingness to marry him arose from weariness 
of her dependent position and hopelessness 
of the fature. It was impossible that Con- 
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stance really should love such a man as^ 
she had described Chauncey to be, and she 
must be really accepting him for his position 
and a comfortable home. 

Nevertheless, though he felt most strongly 
opposed to it, he had refrained firom saying 
much against the intended union, until he 
thus found a home provided for Constance 
with their much loved aunt, and himself 
also able to aid in supporting her. Then 
he resolved to give his sister the benefit of 
his advice, and urge her to deliberate weU 
before seaUng her own fate. He took his 
aunt into counsel, and she, sympathising 
with his fears that Constance was wrecking 
her own happiness by this ill-suited mar- 
riage, immediately proposed that he should 
undertake a visit to America, and see 
whether his sister were really following 
the dictates of her own heart in accepting 
the love of Chauncey Burgoyne. It was a 
delicate mission, and one Charles felt he 
should require all his powers to execute 
properly; but his heart was in it, and he 
meant to work with all the prudence he 
could muster. 

Charles Annersly had, moreover, a reason 
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of his own, which he did not impart to his 
aunt, for desiring to revisit America. 
Nearly a year had passed Since he had 
parted from Miss Morton, and his feelings 
towards her were the same as ever. Of 
course he could never be her equal in 
fortime; but he heard she was no longer 
the sole heiress of her father, and the pro- 
perty she would now inherit might only be 
sufficient to make her indifferent where 
she bestowed her hand, so long as her 
heart was satisfied. Charles had a good 
prospect open before him now, with plenty 
of hard work, it is true; but his future 
was assured him by his aunt's promise, 
and if a woman loved him, he felt he was 
justified in asking for her hand. And he 
had a secret hope that Miss Morton might 
love him; he had thought she was not 
entirely indifferent to him when at Jeffer- 
sonville, and Constance had said that she 
often spoke of him with great and real 
interest. As he had heard nothing of 
Edward Maxwell but as an enthusiastic 
abolitionist, who was trying to convert 
Miss Morton to his views, Annersly's hopes 
were not damped in that quarter, and all 
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that his sister had said of Daniel Wyatt, 
and Irene's other rejected suitors, was only 
calculated to rai^e his spirits. 

But we are anticipating, for Charles 
Annersly had only just arrived in England 
when his sister wrote to him from Mrs. 
Bolton's house, and she stiU believed him 
to be in Africa. Mrs. Bolton often asked 
her about her brother, and showed evident 
interest in all that concerned her ; but not 
a single word was ever said about her 
friends in South Carolina. 

One day Constance found her hostess 
turning over a drawer of papers, and, 
beckoning Miss Annersly to her, she placed 
a small miniature in her hand ; it was that 
of a young man, thoughtful and grave; 
but it pleased and interested Constance. 

" It is not Captain Bolton when he was 
younger, is it?" she asked, comparing the 
miniature with the portrait that hung on 
the wall, representing the deceased master 
of the house in the uniform of a captain 
of Virginia volunteers, with his hair 
already grey. 

" No, it is my brother, Constance," said 
Mrs. Bolton, sadly ; and then with a sigh, 
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she continued, " Yon may as well hear it 
all now, my dear. My brother — he was 
many years younger than I, and he was to 
have been married to Lucilla Chauncey; 
yes, my dear, Mrs. Burgoyne. Their mar- 
riage was settled, and only postponed while 
he went to England for three months. 
During that time I invited her down here, 
for she was from the North as well as our- 
selves. Did I not tell you I was bom in 
New York, my dear? Well, she was full 
of Northern prejudice against us, and as I 
had married a Southern gentleman I was 
naturally anxious to overcome her preiu- 
dice; and while she was with me, I i^vi^ed 
all the pleasantest people I could think of 
here to meet her. Amongst them came 
Francis Burgoyne; he was a handsome, 
dashing fellow then, and pleased her at 
once, a silly girl of sixteen, and when my 
brother came back, she told him she could 
no longer marry him." Mrs. Bolton stopped 
a moment, but as Miss Annersly said no- 
thing, she continued : " She had the cool- 
ness to tell my brother that herself. I 
believe she managed to excuse herself to 
him by her tears and so forth, for he 
forgave her; but I never could, and it 
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was a deathblow to him ; he died a year 
afterwards. He was worn down with 
study already, and his health sank in a 
month or two after she was gone. Do 
you wonder I no longer wish to hear her 
name ? " 

Constance was silent for a moment, feel- 
ing that she could no longer conceal her 
own relation to the Burgoynes from her 
hostess, and after some little hesitation she 
told her her own history. Mrs. Bolton 
listened in absolute silence; and as she 
finished only remarked, in a tone, that ex- 
pressed still the warmest interest in her, 
but was very mournful nevertheless — 

"Well, my dear, I hope you will be 
happy;" and she said afterwards, "You 
need have no hesitation in speaking of me 
to Mrs. Burgoyne, if ever you see her 
again." 

" If ever you see her again ! " The words 
sent a painful thrill through Constance, 
who was already growing very anxious, as 
week after week went on, and she heard no 
news from West Creek. It was six weeks 
or more since she left South Carolina, and 
this silence was cruel ; she believed her first 
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letter might have failed to reach Mrs. Bur- 
goyne, but there was no cause to doubt her 
second messenger, Mrs. Bolton's servant, 
to whom she had given a quarter dollar 
to ensure particular attention to her letter. 
The gift was, however, an unfortunate one, 
as it furnished the old negro with the means 
of getting half-drunk before he reached his 
journey's end, and none of the letters he 
was charged with that day ever reached 
the post-office ; but Constance was unsus- 
picious of her messenger, and was more 
inclined to mistrust the integrity of Mr. 
SaviUe, to whose care and address she had 
directed Chauncey to forward his letters. 

Her dislike and mistrust of this gentle- 
man were more than he deserved; but he 
was now her opponent in a matter in which 
she was deeply interested — this was the 
manumission of Mrs. Bolton's negroes. 
The good old lady, who felt her end ap- 
proaching, was much distressed at the idea 
of her servants passing into the care of her 
scapegrace nephew, and listened favourably 
to Constance's suggestion that they might 
be all freed in her wiU. 

" And if I could manage it so that they 
might stop in the state, I would, my dear ; 
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but I'm sure it's no kindness to send them 
away into the free states, where they are 
hated and ill-used by everybody, and many 
of them have wives and husbands on other 
estates near them. It would be no kind- 
ness to send them away North." . 

Mr. Saville objected, on his side, that it 
would be a terrible destruction of property, 
and that to depopulate the estate was un- 
just to her late husband's heir; but Mrs. 
Bolton was not likely to be swayed by this 
argument, for she disliked her nephew, and 
would gladly have deprived him of the 
estate altogether. 

" Oh, how I wish you were my real 
nephew," she said to Tarleton, one day 
when he surprised her at her desk writing 
with a trembUng hand, and reproached her 
for not using him or Miss Annersly as an 
amanuensis. " It breaks my heart to give 
the estate to Hey ward. I hate him; and 
he will sell all my poor old servants, and 
puU down the house to build some mon- 
strous fancy of his own. I shall make you 
my heir, Alfred, for everjrthhig else that I 
can do as I like with." 

" I have enough of my own, dear aunt," 
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replied Tarleton; "and you ought to do 

something for Miss Annersly. You like 

her; and she has nothing of her own. It 

would be a really good deed to provide for 

her." 

" No, no; I could not leave her my jewels 

and things," replied Mrs. Bolton, who did 

not relish the thought of anything of hers 

going into the Burgoyne family. " I must 

do something for Constance, certainly ; and 

I would leave her my own property, if you, 

Alfred, like, as I told you the other day, to 

marry her; then I would." 

" I have been thinking of what you said," 
replied Tarleton, laughing ; " and I like 
Miss Annersly extremely, but I fancy she 
is not to be won. I think she is already 
settled in her own mind." 

" Oh, but all women may change their 
minds," said Mrs. Bolton. " Try it, Alfred; 
you like her, and she likes you. You are 
quite free to try — are you not?" 

"Oh, quite — quite free!" he answered, 
but rather unwillingly; and Mrs. Bolton 
asked — 

"Really, in truth, are you free? Tell 
me the truth, Tarleton. You have no 
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other attachment which should prevent 
you loving Miss Annersly — be candid 
now with your old aunty ? " 

"No reason at all, aunt. I am quite 

free; and yet " and he hesitated, and 

seemed at a loss what to say. 

"Why, there is something; now, out 
with it ! " said Mrs. Bolton. " What is it ? " 

" Only a quadroon ^rl," replied Tarle- 
ton, in a tone of careless indiflference ; tut 
his brow contracted, and his lips quivered 
with unusual emotion. Mrs. Bolton di- 
vined the truth at once. 

"A coloured woman, is it? Oh, well; 
if you young men cannot renounce such 
pleasures, you must not expect a happy 
marriage," she said, with grave displeasure, 
and she left the room ; while Mr. Tarleton 
walked up and down, painfully weighing 
in his own mind whether he should best 
consult his happiness by remaining as he 
was for the present, or by winning Miss 
Annersly's affection, and selling off the 
young slave wife / and her children, for 
whom he had grown to feel a real affection. 
He found it a difficult question. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

"So mamma will not come home. It's 
astonishing Constance does not write," said 
Mavor. *'Do you know, Eleanor, where 
she first met that wretched hot-brained 
fellow. Maxwell, of whom she once spoke 
so enthusiastically?" 

" Oh, Mavor, nonsense ; for shame ! Con- 
stance ever care for that man! And to 
doubt the truth of her love for Chauncey, 
now." 

" Well, but what could make her come 
out in that extraordinary manner? I 
never heard anythmg like the broadside 
she opened on us, and the South, and 
everything; and why does she not write?" 

" Well, mind you don't say anything of 
the kind before Chauncey." 

" No, of course I shouldn't," answered 
her husband. But unfortunately whatever 
Mavor thought, was sure to appear in his 
conversation sooner or later ; and though he 
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never hazarded the suggestion, Chauncey 
saw that he accused Maxwell or some other 
ideal fanatic as the cause of the disaster. 

"I wouldn't give up hope yet, Chaun- 
cey," said EUsland, by way of consolation. 
" It's surprising she doesn't write ; but she 
may yet. I wouldn't give up hope." 

" Give up hope? No, not just yet, Elld- 
land," said Chauncey, quietly. 

" No, no, you ought not, though I confess 
it's very unpleasant, her not writing a line; 
but it may not be her fault. The letter 
may have miscarried, or she may be ill," 
suggested EUsland, while trying to soothe 
his friend's apprehensions. 

Chauncey, whose lips quivered in spite of 
his firmness, could not help acknowledging 
that this proposition was most likely the 
true one. But he could not be entirely 
unaffected by the opinions of his brother 
and friend. It was, indeed, strange that 
Constance sent him no word. He began 
to " ride rusty," whenever her silence was 
wondered at or commented on, and passed 
most of bis time at the Creek, away from 
Mavor. 

Chauncey had opened a conununication 
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with Dr. Mayworth, upon the subject of 
Irene, and his answers were not altogether 
satisfactory. The Doctor was rejoiced, and 
relieved from a great anxiety, at hearing of 
Miss Morton's safety, and said he had no 
doubt he should be able to raise the sum 
necessary for her ransom in a few days. 
If Mr. Maxwell had been in Philadelphia, 
it would have been easily managed; but 
there were difficulties in the way of pro- 
curing ready cash, which compelled him to 
request the delay of a week or two. There 
was no want of sympathy in the Doctor's 
tone ; but he frankly confessed it was with 
great trouble that he should be able to ad- 
vance the sum promised so immediately. 

" Nevermind, Miss Morton," said Chaun- 
cey, kindly, " you shall not be deprived of 
your liberty longer for that. You shall go 
to the North at once, and I will consider 
myself to have advanced the sum for Dr. 
Mayworth or Mr. Maxwell, and they shall re- 
fund it to me when they find it convenient." 

Chauncey meant to be as generous as 
his word; for he felt Irene had merited 
gratitude from him for her long kindness 
to Constance, and he enjoyed receiving her 
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grateful expressions of delight, as with 
eyes only brighter and lovelier with tears, 
she called him her guardian angel and 
benefactor. But his benevolent intentions 
were quickly frustrated by his father and 
Mavor. 

" Henning tells me you've bought a girl 
who claims to be free and white, and that 
you mean to sell her to her friends at the 
North. Is it so, Chauncey?" said Colonel 
Burgoyne, in a tone of marked displeasure. 

" Yes, I have, sir. She has been brought 
up as a white girl, and is well educated too. 
I mean to let her go as soon as they send 
me the sum I have paid for her." 

" You'll do no such thing. I don't ap- 
prove of manumitting niggers. The girl's 
mine, and not yours," said his father. 

"Yours, sir? I bought her myself at 
a sale, when you were in Alabama." 

"I know you did, Chauncey; and had 
you wanted to keep her, I would have 
allowed her to remain at the Creek, and 
said nothing, and you should have paid me 
the money Henning advanced for you then 
at your own convenience; but I'll not 
countenance any sending of niggers up 
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North, not I. And so if you have no 

better use for her than that, why, d it, 

she's mine — bought with my doHars, and 
rU keep her." 

" It was understood that I borrowed the 
money, sir, from your agent," said Chaun- 
cey, struggling to keep down his rising 
anger. " The bill of sale, you will find, is 
made out to me." 

" You thought so, perhaps ; but it is 
not. There was a mistake ; and as it hap- 
pens, I am glad of it ; for I'll not let her 
go. I meant, my boy, to have made you a 
present of that nineteen hundred doUars, 
and have said nothing about the bill or the 
money ; but if you are going to throw it 
away, I'U use the power fortune has so 
judiciously placed in my hands, and claim 
the girl as my property." 

In spite of his father's presence, Chaun- 
cey swore a violent oath, and strode up and 
down the room, with firm and compressed 
lips. 

" You may have her, Chauncey, either to 
keep, or to sell in the South; but I will 
not have any nonsense about sending her 
back to the North. I do not wish to be 
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ungenerous," he continued. " She is your 
own choosing, and by all accounts, equal to 
the one you had before." 

The blood flew to Chauncey's face. " She 
is a friend of Constance's, father, and as 
such, has a claim on my forbearance, if not 
on yours." 

Colonel Burgoyne laughed, and his son 
left the room, too angry to trust himself 
longer in the conversation. His father, 
nevertheless, allowed Irene to remain at 
West Creek. 

Foiled in his wish to liberate poor Irene, 
Chauncey resolved to make captivity as 
mild and pleasant to her as he could, and 
to take the first opportunity, when he 
should be unwatched by his father, to send 
her to the North under a safe escort. 
Meantime, he wrote to Dr. Mayworth that 
she was safe in good hands, and should be 
sent to Philadelphia before long. The very 
day that he despatched this letter, he was 
surprised by a visit from his brother, un- 
invited, and, he was obliged to own to him- 
self, unwelcome. 

"Surprised to see me, eh, Chauncey? 
IVe come over to see your little favourite. 
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Where is she ? I've heard such accounts of 
her beauty, I'm quite curious." 

" You know she is no favourite of mine, 
Mavor, and if you wish to see her you must 
behave civilly to her," replied Chauncey, 
coldly. 

" Civil ! oh ! I'll be civil, never fear," said 
Mavor. " Really, Chauncey, I'm not a bear ; 
do you expect I shall hug her?" and guided 
by the sound of the piano he found his way 
to the drawing-room, where Irene was sing- 
ing ; he took, as he meant, a long stare at 
her, which she refused to notice, though 
her colour rose in spite of herself; but 
without taking his cigar from his lips, 
Mavor walked once round the room in 
silence, and then returned to the library 
with his brother, who had followed him, 
but remained waiting at the door. 

" Well, she is a rare beauty, Chauncey ; 
and you got her cheap, I teU you," Mavor 
observed, as soon as they were seated. " I 
never saw such eyes and hair, I think never. 
You don't appreciate her at aU. Will you 
let me have her ? You shall have Letta in 
exchange." 

"I have told you before that this girl 
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has a sacred claim upon my protection," 
said Chauncey, quickly. 

" Yes, I know you say so, and therefore 
I'll not contradict your assertion," answered 
Mavor, with an ironical smile which taxed 
aU his brother's self-control to the utmost. 
"Come, think again over my offer, — or 
will you have Mark or Sam? — or say two 
thousand dollars, cash down," continued 
Mavor, pouring out a glass of spirits and 
water. 

"Will you go?" exclaimed Chauncey, 
stamping with irritation. 

Mavor laughed, and after prolonging the 
conversation as far as he dared, took leave 
when he saw his brother's patience was 
finally giving way, and rode home, con- 
gratulating himself on his own address. 
He was nowise disconcerted that his offer 
of exchange had been refased ; he knew that 
Letta was not, in market value, equal to 
the almost matchless Irene, and, moreover, 
he had no intention himself of parting with 
her. If he did not love her much, he had 
no wish to see her belong to any one but 
himself; but he was anxious to awaken 
Chauncey to Irene's money worth, and make 
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him feel that such valuable property ought 
not to be hastily thrown away when it 
would fetch two thousand dollars or more, 
ready cash, on the shortest notice. 

His arguments had their effect. Chaun- 
cey began to recognise the fact that Irene 
Morton was, after all, only a coloured girl, 
and worth many hundred dollars; he did 
not, however, treat her with any less kind- 
ness for this, but he had now ceased to 
doubt that she was anything but a slave. 
He had once supposed she was wrongfully 
deprived of her liberty, but now gathered 
from even her own story of her childhood, 
that she had in all probability no claim 
to freedom. Chauncey had no conscien- 
tious doubts of the absolute rights of a 
slaveowner over his human chattels ; he had 
long been accustomed to look upon a 
coloured man or woman as only things and 
live stock, and was logical in his conclu- 
sions therefrom, feeling that he had a 
perfect right to use, though not to abuse, 
any property which he might possess ; and 
though a few twinges had come over him 
since he had known Constance, yet his 
convictions on the subject were scarcely 
shaken.. 
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However, this poor child had, as the friend 
of Constance, a claim on his generosity; 
and though she had no right to her freedom, 
he would, as an act of generosity, send her 
to the North as soon as he could find an 
opportunity to elude t^e vigilance of 
Mavor, who, looking at Irene as the repre- 
sentative of two thousand dollars of his 
father's or Chauncey's, felt that his brother 
must be prevented from squandering his 
property so heedlessly. Mavor was most 
anxious to find a purchaser for Irene, and 
to know the cash safe in Chauncey's hands ; 
he tried to persuade his friend Legh to 
make an oflfer for her; and h^ vowed his 
brother should never run her off to the 
North while he had an eye to see or a horse 
to ride. 

Chauncey was obliged to give up for the 
present the idea of freeing Irene. He 
rode over to Madison to meet Captain 
Legh at a political dinner ; he stayed two 
days with him and Mavor, who had joined 
them — talked of the price of niggers, heard 
Mavor telling Legh that his brother had 
bought one of the handsomest girls in the 
country, received and rejected an offer 
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from his friend for her, and returned home 
completely disabused of any idea that Irene 
was anything but an absolute slave, and 
his own property, and feeling himself to be 
generous for even contemplating the setting 
her free at some future time. 

As he entered the gate of West Creek, 
Irene came to meet him, beaming with 
smiles, and looking delighted to see him. 

" I have had a letter from my governess," 
she said, as he gave his bridle to the groom 
and walked on with her; "she is so happy, 
now she knows I am here, and to be with 
her again so soon." 

" There are difficulties in the way at 
present," answered Chauncey, on whom 
Irene's observation grated a little. She 
saw he was gloomy, and tried to amuse 
him ; she sang and talked for that purpose, 
and soon saw the cloud pass from his brow, 
and was pleased that she could do him any 
little service in return for his great kind- 
ness to her. 

She exerted herself to entertain and 
please him, and with that object even con- 
trived to look lively and gay, while she 
felt herself more unhappy every day, for 
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though through Chauncey's generosity she 
was secure of her liberty, yet she had, 
she feared, lost Edward for ever. She 
felt his silence acutely, it confirmed her 
dread that she would not be considered 
worthy of him now she was known to be 
coloured; and though she told herseK 
it ' would be foolish and ungenerous to 
expect him to ruin himself by marrying 
a person so stigmatised, yet her regrets 
were not the less bitter for that considera- 
tion. Still she made a virtue of seeming 
gay for Chauncey's sake; and every even- 
ing walked with him in the wood or sat 
at the piano singing for him; he was 
never tired of listening to her music, her 
voice stirred up old associations in his 
heart. Though far superior in cultivation, 
it was something in tone like Helen's, to 
which he had so often listened during 
hours of happy forgetfulness of the world, 
and everjrthing but his own love. 

"You have been a real comfort to me, 
dear child," he said, caressingly one even- 
ing. " I hardly know what I should have 
done without you." 

" I am only too glad if I can give you 
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any pleasure, or be of any use to you, Mr. 
Burgoyne," said Irene, looking up with a 
grateful smile to him. 

" Don't call me Mr. Burgoyne ; we are 
too great friends for that. Will you not 
say Chauncey?" 

"Oh, if you like," said Irene, kissing 
his ^hand, playfully. " Constance is my 
sister, and will you not be my brother? " 

Chauncey winced at her words, for he 
knew he was not thinking of Irene in any 
relation of sister ; she saw that he was vexed, 
and she hastened to say, "I know you 
cannot think that a coloured person has 
the right to say that; but I cannot feel, 
though I am told I ought, that I am no 
longer fit to be Constance's friend." 

" No, pretty one, I dare say you cannot," 
he replied, carelessly. " Now, go on sing- 
ing, sweet bird." 

Alas for Chauncey I If Irene had real- 
ised her true position as a slave, she would 
have kept out of his way, and been thank- 
ful to have been forgotten by him until 
the .do^y came for her to receive permis- 
sion to go North. But with aU her little 
womanly affectations she was still almost 
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a child at heart, and she had so long 
looked on him as the affianced lover of her 
own darling Constance, that she could not 
dream of danger while under his care, and 
therefore was only anxious to show her 
gratitude as best she could for all his kind- 
ness, and make his separation from Con- 
stance more endurable. She succeeded 
only too well. A change was coming 
over him which soon appeared in his 
manner. It was more tender, and yet less 
respectful. Jrene did not like it, and at- 
tempted to repress it, but this she found 
impossible; and she instinctively tried to 
avoid him, but he insisted on still having 
her society. Still he spoke so gently, and 
she had such perfect confidence in him, that 
she would not acknowledge her fears to 
herself, and the sense of her own danger 
only burst upon her when h^ actually told 
her he loved her. 

"What! you, Mr. Chauncey? God! 
it cannot be. You are to be Constance's 
husband, and have promised I shall be 
free^" was her first bewildered exclama- 
tions, as she turned from him in horror. 
Chauncey flushed crimson at Constance's 
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name; and he hastened to assure Irene 
he did mean to set her free when he could, 
and had no wish to distress her if she did 
not loye him; but she was too horrified 
and distressed to listen calmly to any as- 
surances on his part now. 

Chauncey tried every persuasion: he 
showed her that he had now no power to re- 
lease her, but that it was not to be doubted 
that his father would in time make her over 
to him, and then he would give her her free- 
dom, and meantime, why should she not 
listen to his love ? In vain she tried to recall 
him to his better self, and to a recollection 
of Constance; he declared Constance had 
forgotten him, and her name could not 
overcome his new passion. She told him 
that she was the engaged wife of Maxwell, 
but he replied that Maxwell would never 
want to marry her now that he knew she 
was coloured. She was a slave, and would 
remain a slave all her life ; but that, if she 
would love him, he would certainly make 
her free some dav. 

Chauncey began to' grow vehement, and 
at last, angry at her opposition, and after 
exhausting every form of tender appeal 
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and persuasion, reminded Irene, sharply, 
that he was her master, and could enforce 
obedience if she were slow to give it. 
Irene, terror-stricken, reminded him of his 
promises; she appealed to his generosity, 
to his chivalry for her; thrown defenceless 
and friendless on his protection, she had 
no other friend but him from whom to 
hope for aid ; and he had sworn to protect 
and restore her to her friends and liberty. 
He answered that no other but himself 
would think of promising her her freedom 
at all, and that he had a right to expect 
some return of love for all his kindness ; 
he would be loved, he deserved it, and- he 
began to threaten fiercely and wildly if she 
refused again to return his affection. 

Chauncey was surprised to meet so 
much resistance from her; but to a man 
of his character, that was rather an in- 
creased attraction, while his prisoner knew 
she was completely in his power. 

Still the poor child persuaded herself 
she could remain firin against threats, 
imprisonment, or even punishment. She 
did not yet know what that was ; but her 
courage gave way when his last threat 
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was announced — the alternative of yield- 
ing at once with a good grace or being 
3old immediately to Captain Legh ; he had 
offered to buy her, and Chauncey swore 
that if Irene played the fool any longer, 
or disappointed his affection, Legh should 
have her for his own price* And was 
this the end of Chauncey's Northern train- 
ing, his boasted humanity, and his promise 
to free his negroes year by year? 

The name of Captain Legh wrung from 
Irene a shriek of despair, and Chauncey 
thought his victory was sure. She saw her 
last hopes of freedom vanish, if she were 
once sold from West Creek; and she had 
heard enough of Legh ere this, from her 
father's slaves, to know what her fate would 
be when once in his power. There were 
stories told of him which niade her blood 
curdle, and he would not scruple for a 
moment to obtain by force what threats 
could not. The prospect of being sold to 
him acted more on her terror than any 
other threat could have done ; it seemed 
better, since escape there was none, to yield 
at once and secure at least a kind master; 
and as she thought of Legh, and recalled 
all she had heard of him, she felt she could 
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be thankful, in comparison, to remain at 
West Creek, kindly treated and well cared 
for. Not for a moment would she have 
contemplated accepting the alternative, had 
she not been thinking of Constance, and 
had had some vague idea that she ought to 
be true to her by choosing to be sold away 
from Chauncey. But this she could not 
choose ; it was impossible for her to do so ; 
yet would Chauncey put his threat into 
execution if she still withstood him ? She 
determined to make a last appeal to his 
humanity. Perhaps if she wrote it, and 
let it reach him when she was ^not there to 
make him angry, or excite his opposition, it 
might touch his heart and save her yet. 

She did this, and the letter was ready, 
when old Sarah came suddenly upon her. 
"Make haste, child, go down, my master 
wants to speak to you; he's goin\a ride, 
and he's in a hurry. Don't fret so, poor 
dear, he's kinder-hearted nor you think for, 
and he won't go for to punish you," added 
the old woman, soothingly, for she had 
guessed the secret of the poor girl's tears, 
and her master's evident anger. "Go 
down, now, and don't fret." 

"No, I will not go; I don't want to 
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speak to him again," replied Irene, dashing 
away her tears. "Here, Sarah, I have 
written a note, and you shall take it him;" 
and giving it to the housekeeper, she ran 
away herself by a back corridor to the 
garden, to avoid seeing Chauncey, until' 
she knew the result of her letter. She 
could hardly hope that it would do any 
good. She had almost dared him to sell 
her to Legh in the face of aU his promises 
to her, and she dreaded lest his anger 
should be only increased on reading it. 
Where should she find a refuge? Should 
she go to Mrs. Bland, the bailiff's wife, and 
implore her to assist her? It would be 
useless. Mrs. Bland could afford her no 
asylum. 

As she hurried away by the back paths 
in the garden, she reached the stables, and 
saw the groom leading out his master's 
horse, and. another servant preparing to 
ride over to Chestnut Brook with a message. 

A new hope started through Irene's mind 
— could she go to Chestnut Brook — could 
she find protection with Chauncey 's mother ? 
Was it possible ? She had grown desperate. 
If she wrote to Mr. Henning, and begged 
him to recommend her as a house-servant to 
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Mrs. Burgoyne, she might be summoned 
away from West Creek, Colonel Burgoyne 
said she was his property, not Chauncey's. 
She implored and entreated the negro to 
take a note from her to the overseer; he 
unwillingly assented^ and she hurried back 
to the house and wrote a few lines to the 
bailiflF of Chestnut Brook ; she hardly knew 
what she wrote, but she gave the messenger 
the letter, and with a beating heart saW 
him ride away. 

Meantime her master was reading her 
first note : — 

" If you have entirely forgotten her^ and 
all your promises to me and to my friends 
also ; if you have no pity, no humanity for 
a poor girl who has no other friend except 
yourself, you may send me to Captain Legh ; 
he has never promised to make me free and 
protect me from all danger. I believe he 
is a cruel man, but he is not perjured as 
you are." 

Chauncey crushed the note together in 
his hand. " Sell her to Legh, indeed, the 
little fool ! She little knows what that 
means. Is this how I am to be thanked for 
all I have done for her ? No ; I shall not 
sell her, indeed. Go and tell Irene to come 
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into the library at once," he said, quickly 
turning to the old housekeeper. She saw 
the expression of her master's countenance, 
and regardless of consequences to herself, 
made an effort to intercede in Irene's 
behalf. 

"Oh! mas'r, dear mas'r, you've allers 
been a good riias'r to us all; don't let this 
poor thing be the first as you Ve ever been 
cruel to — you won*t order her to be 
whipped, now?" 

"You shall be whipped yourself!" ex- 
claimed the planter, turning fiercely to her. 
"Who, in the devil's name, told you to 
interfere? John, take her down to Mr. 
Bland, and tell him to give her a sound 
lashing. Do you hear?" he continued 
furiously, as John, amazed at the order, 
stood stUl bewildered. " Tell him to give her 
fifty lashes — a hundred ! and more quickly, 
or it will be the worse for you." 

John hesitated still a moment, expecting 
to have the order revoked, and moreover 
the criminal was his own mother; but 
another negro who entered the hall with a 
letter, heard the conunand, and led the old 
woman away, her tears and entreaties alike 
unheeded by her master. 
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Channcey took up the letter mechanically 
— his thoughts were otherwise occupied; 
but with an exclamation of joy he recog- 
nised the handwriting of Constance, and 
darted from the hall into his library to 
read it away from view. 

Its first words were — 

"Why do you not write? You must 
have received one of my letters, I have 
written to you so often. Are you angry 
with me ? I must fear that is the cause of 
your silence, for I know you would not 
forget me * * * * " 

Chauncey took in these words and the 
rest of the letter at a glance, and as he 
looked up from it, he saw again the 
crumpled note of Irene. He caught it up 
from the floor. Constance had said she 
knew he could not forget her ! The blood 
flew to his forehead, an overwhelming sense 
of shame and confusion rushed upon him ; 
he tore Irene's letter to shreds, and forcing 
open the window, hurried out into the air ; 
and the groom reported afterwards that his 
master had mounted his horse and ridden, 
" like the devH," to Madison. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Irene had solicited a removal to Chestnut 
Brook, and her petition was answered. The 
next day Mr. Henning rode over to the 
Creek, and said his mistress had just come 
home now Mrs. Harwich was gone, and she 
wanted a needlewoman ; and, in defiance of 
Mr. Bland's earnest remonstrances, he took 
Irene back to Chestnut Brook, where she 
was placed under EUie's rule, and set to 
work at her needle from morning to night. 
This she would have been too happy to do, 
if she might have been left in peace from 
the other servants; their coarse language 
and brutal, degraded faces frightened her — 
the misery of having to associate with them 
was a new feature of her wretched lot, of 
which she had as yet been ignorant. At 
West Creek she had not lived among the 
other servants, and the disgusting profanity 
and depravity which she heard aU day in 
the kitchens at Chestnut Brook made her 
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shrink in horror from them, and she begged 
the housekeeper to let her sit by herself at 
work ; but this Ellie, divining her feelings, 
and resenting her antipathy to her present 
company as a personal insult, refused 
angrily, and sent her back to hear the 
paths and ribald jests of the others in shud- 
dering and sickening fear. She found that 
her removal from West Creek was owing 
to Mrs. Burgojue. She had become inte- 
rested in the young slave when Mr. Hen- 
ning told her how she had first solicited 
Chauncey's interference; and when Irene 
saw her mistress she told her her sad his- 
tory, down to Chauncey's pledging his 
word to let her be ransomed, and entreated 
Mrs. Burgoyne to speak in her favour to 
the Colonel, who had opposed the fulfil- 
ment of that promise. Mrs. Burgoyne was 
much affected and shocked at Irene's nar- 
rative, for her language and manner plainly 
attested the truth of her tale so far as that 
she was brought up as a white woman; 
and moreover, little Georgy, who had been 
much petted and caressed by^Miss Morton 
when in Philadelphia, immediately recog- 
nised her, and asked her for news of Con- 
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stance. Irene burst into tears, as she 
answered that she had hoped to find Miss 
Annersly at Chestnut Brook when Chaun- 
cey had first bought her; and Mrs. Bur- 
gojme, touched by her grief, told her kindly 
that she hoped Miss Annersly would soon 
be with them again, and that then she 
should be with her " and wait on her, as 
her special duty." 

" Cannot you do anything more for the 
poor thing?" said Eleanor, when Irene was 
gone. " It must be dreadful for her to be 
with the other girls, if she has been l^rought 
up as a lady." 

"It must, indeed," replied Mrs. Bur- 
gojne; "but I do not know whether it 
would be real kindness to interfere. She 
must learn to bear her new condition. Her 
friends are not likely to ransom her ; and 
even if they offered, I fear Colonel Bur- 
goyne is too much opposed to it on prin- 
ciple to let her go." 

"How pretty she is!" said Lucy. "I 
don't wonder Constance loved her." 

" Too pretty, indeed," answered her 
mother, with a sigh. "I shall be glad 
when Constance comes back." 
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"And when is that to be?" said Lucy, 
sadly ; her mother only sighed again. 

" Fm sure I don't know," said Eleanor ; 
" but I blame myself more every day for 
having let her go without speaking; but 
she had made Mavor angry, indeed, just 
then ; the dear, foolish girl ! " 

When Irene afterwards came to beg Mrs. 
Burgoyne to allow her to sit by herself, 
away from the other servants, her mistress 
kindly accorded the permission; and as 
Greorgy seemed very fond of her, she ad- 
vanced her to the charge of that little lady, 
by which means Irene escaped the company 
of the other slaves. They were, of course, 
indignant at this mark of preference, and 
spared no pains to make her feel their vexa- 
tion by every means in their power. The 
housekeeper had been anxious to learn if it 
was true that the new servant had been 
called a white lady, and used to go to 
"white people's parties;" but after Irene 
had satisfied her curiosity, EUie was only 
more hostile to her than before, and used 
her new information only to point sarcastic 
remarks about the " fine lady who was now 
no better than any other nigger." Only from 
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Letta did Irene receive the sympathy she 
could care for; the others pitied her, but 
were jealous of her mistress's favour, and 
felt indignant that she, their equal in po- 
sition, would hold no communion with 
them. 

Mrs. Burgoyne had done all she could 
for Irene, but she could not save her from 
worse dangers than rough work and hard 
living; for though Mavor was absent from 
Chestnut Brook, Colonel Burgoyne could 
appreciate her beauty as well as his son. 
He soon noticed Irene, spoke caressingly 
to her, and, though she kept out of his 
sight as much as she could, he repeatedly 
found her, and told her not to run away 
from him, for he should be very kind to 
her, and hinted he could have her punished 
if she were tiresome. 

"Oh, what shall I do? Letta, Letta! 
what shall I do?" exclaimed the poor girl, 
as she entered the little garret where Letta 
was, and, closing the door, threw herself 
on a chair, weeping convulsively. 

Letta, who was complaining of fever, was 
lying on a blanket on her hard bed, the 
floor; but she raised herself now, and 
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looked at her companion — her eyes grow- 
ing darker with intense feeling. 

"Do you think Mrs. Burgoyne would 
protect me, if I went to her?" continued 
Irene. " Do you think she would, L^tta?" 

"My mistress? — she cannot, child. Of 
course she would, if she could ; but it's no 
use going to her. She can do nothing for 
you." 

" Oh, but she might, she could protect 
me," said Irene, wildly. 

" No, indeed, she could not. You would 
only be taken down to Mr. Henning's cot- 
tage, and kept there for the master; and 
be whipped, too, for daring to speak to 
missis. It's no use ; if you get safe for a 
week or two, it would be all the same two 
months after." 

"But a month — a fortnight — may make 
all the difference to me, if I can be saved 
tiU then," exclaimed Irene, eagerly. " My 
friends know where I am now, and I shall 
be inquired for. I know he says I shall 
not go ; but if they come to offer him three 
times as much as I am worth, he would 
say yes — would he not?" 

"And who will come to offer that?" said 
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Letta. " Who is there at the North to give 
four thousand dollars to save you, poor 
chUd?" 

" There is one who will do it, I think," 
replied Irene, in a faltering tone ; and then 
in a firmer voice, as her faith in Maxwell 
gathered sudden strength, notwithstanding 
his silence, she added, " the gentleman to 
whom I was to have been married will do 
it, I feel sure." 

" Are you so sure of it?" said Letta, bit- 
terly. " If he's a gentleman, he won't want 
to marry you now you're a coloured girl. 
He doesn't want you for his wife, I know 
that. Who cares what becomes of a co- 
loured girl?" 

"Oh, Edward, Edward!— is it so?" ex- 
claimed Irene, covering her face with her 
hands. "Will you leave me to die here? 
But no, Letta, it is not so ; there are some 
good men there, though you have never 
heard of them. They will think of us ; but 
you have never heard of them. Yet per- 
haps you have heard Colonel Burgoyne 
speak of them — the abolitionists?" 

A smile of intelligence lightened in Let- 
ta's eyes. " Oh, hush, hush ! Yes, of 
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course, we've heard of them. They do 
think of us poor wretches, and we can 
trust them; but they're not like other folk." 

" Well, but Edward— but the one I told 
you of, he is one of them ; and he is afraid 
of no danger to do good to the slaves. He 
came down to Mr. EUsland's plantation a 
year ago to look for Cassy Gold." 

Letta fairly burst into tears as she kissed 
Irene rapturously. " Oh, then you have a 
hope, and you may get away, after all, and 
he won't, perhaps, desert you. Oh, yes, 
perhaps you will get back again to the 
North ; but you must get away from master 
now, and I'U manage that for you." 

"How, Letta? How can you? You 
said it was impossible." 

" Yes, it is for any time to speak of, but 
not for a week or two. I see how to do it. 
Missis is going to visit a lady a long way 
off, I don't know where. She was to have 
gone before she come home from General 
Wilson's, but she did not, because as Ma- 
dam Eleanor seemed so weak. And now 
Hester's baby is only a week old, so missis 
can't have her for a maid, and I'm sick, so 
missis must take Elizabeth, she says, but 
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. you shall go with her instead. I'U tell 
Elizabeth, and she must say she's sick, and 
then missis will have to take you to wait 
on her, and then you'll be away from here, 
and the master is not going from home now." 

"Oh, Letta, can you do this?" cried 
Irene, grasping her hand; "oh, is it true, 
can you get me away from him?" 

" I'll speak to Elizabeth, and tell her she 
must be quite sick. I'm afraid she won't, 
she talked so much about it's being wicked 
to teU lies ; and if she don't seem real sick, 
Ellie will say she ought to be whipped for 
pretending. You go and ask her to come 
to me." 

" Jessy says you are not really ill, Letta, 
is it so? What have you to act illness for?" 

" Hush ! hush ! I am sick, very," replied 
Letta, hurriedly. " I don't want to go away 
from my boy. I dare not be away from 
him, if I can help it. My baby died, you 
know." Letta muttered these last words 
under her breath, as if she hardly dared to 
say them, and impatiently signed to her 
auditor to go. Irene gladly hastened to 
find Elizabeth, and send her to Letta to be 
made an aUy in their scheme. 
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Letta experienced less difficulty than she 
expected in inducing Elizabeth to aid their 
intentions. Her ideas on the duty of speak- 
ing the truth had become considerably mo- 
dified of late. She herself was extremely 
unwilling to leave the* plantation, where 
she could still receive occasional visits from 
a young mulatto of West Creek, to whom 
she was to be married when she returned 
home, and she was, moreover, very ready to 
be of service to Irene, when she heard that 
Miss Annersly was fond of her. She de- 
clared herself dreadfully ill that afternoon, 
and so weU did she feign her sufferings that 
even the suspicious EUie was deceived, and 
Mrs. Burgoyne unwillingly relinquished the 
idea of taking her with her. As Elizabeth 
was, for Miss Annersly's sake, rather a 
favourite with her, she paid her a visit, 
ordered her some medicine, and told her she 
hoped she would soon be better, adding that 
it was very inconvenient she should be ill 
just then, as there was no one who could 
properly supply her place. 

" Yes, dear missis," said Elizabeth, who 
was sitting moaning in the kitchen, " and 
I'm more sorry for that than for aU the 
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pain; but," she continued, in the broken 
English which is the conventional mode of 
address from a slave to a white person, 
" IVe been considerin' of that, and I've 
thought that that 'ere new girl, Irene, 
might do nice for you. She's a fiist-rate 
hand with her needle, dear missis, and I've 
talked to her and told her how you like 
your things 'ranged, and where your dresses 
and sleeves is kep' ; and shell pack beauti- 
ful if you'd only let her try." 

Mrs. Burgoyne acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment ; indeed, it was too late to make any 
other, and Irene, instructed by Elizabeth, 
prepared her travelling arrangements so 
satisfactorily that Mrs. Burgoyne observed 
to Eleanor that the poor thing was already 
getting used to her duties. 

" And now good-bye, my dear girl," she 
said, as she took leave of her daughter-in- 
law. " I shall be back as soon as 1 can for 
your sake ; you must be sure to keep your- 
self cheerful, it is all-important for you. 
I don't like leaving you alone, and so dull. 
Oh, dear ! if dear Constance were here !" 

" Ah ! if she were, indeed," sighed Elea- 
nor. " I feel I can never forgive myself 
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for refusing to see her that unhappy day. 
Is there no news from Chauncey? I had 
almost fancied he must have heard of her 
and gone to her. Have you heard from 
him?'' 

Mrs. Burgoyne shook her head; there 
was no news from Chauncey; he was not 
at West Creek — that they learnt from Mr. 
Bland — but where he was the overseer did 
not know. There seemed but little hope that 
he had ^ound Constance, and Mavor an- 
grily blamed himself for his share in the 
quarrel, while Eustace daily cursed the abo- 
litionists for having "crammed Constance's 
head with that nonsense, and so begun all 
the bother." 

Mrs. Burgoyne's journey was the long- 
delayed expedition to arrange her hus- 
band's dispute with the lady who had 
hired his negroes; it was one of neces- 
sity, and had only been postponed in the 
spring by her son^s illness, and now 
she was anxious to perform the jour- 
ney as quickly as possible, that she might 
be returned at the time Eleanor needed her 
attention. Mavor, though unwilling to 
leave his wife, felt that he must accompany 
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Mrs. Burgoyne (for the Colonel could not 
leave the management of his plantation, 
even to his son, at this season), and he re- 
turned home from Madison in time to join 
his mother. 

" Why, have you got that girl from the 
Creek?" he exclaimed, in astonishment, as 
he saw Irene in charge of Mrs. Burgoyne's 
luggage on the journey; and he very soon 
discovered that he could relieve the tedium 
of his forced stay in Missouri by means of 
his mother's pretty waiting-maid. 

" Now, pretty one," was his conclusion, 
in his most caressing tone, "you needn't 
expect your master to sell you back to the 
North, so you had better make friends 
where you are." 

Happily for Irene, Mrs. Burgoyne came 
in and claimed her son's attention, but the 
poor girl was almost desperate with terror 
at this fresh peril. 

They w^ere now within a day's journey 
of their destination, and Mrs. Burgoyne 
had much to arrange with her son that 
evening, in anticipation of their diploma- 
tic visit to the Widow Sprague for the 
payment of some compensation for the ne- 
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groes the Colonel had hired to her, and 
who, while under her care, had died in con- 
sequence of insufficient food. A witness 
was wanted to prove the fact, and Mavor 
set off to find one, promising to return in a 
day or two ; and Mrs. Burgoyne, wearied 
out with her journey, retired to rest. Irene 
slept on the carpet in her room, covered 
with a cloak, and in the night she rose and 
looked at her mistress, who was asleep. 

" Oh ! she might save me if she would," 
she thought; "but how can she have any 
idea of how wretched I am?" As she 
stooped over the bed, Mrs. Burgoyne, 
though still asleep, sighed very heavily, 
and Irene, looking at her to see if she were 
waking, noticed the silvery streaks in her 
soft bf^wn hair ; and a! she recognised 
these signs of sorrow, a hope of finding 
sympathy in her mistress dawned again on 
her heart, and she determined to throw 
herself at once on her kindness, and beg 
her to interfere in her behalf. " She 
might, perhaps, let me go to some place 
where I should be safe, and I could still 
work for her there. If she can do nothing 
I shall not be worse off than I am now, and 
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it may be of some use;" and she prepared 
to speak to the lady as soon as she could 
gain her attention, in the morning. 

Mrs. Burgoyne noticed her red eyes 
and evident agitation when she came to 
assist her in her toUet, and spoke to her 
very kindly as she gave her some direc- 
tions about the luggage. 

" You may unpack one trunk, child, for 
I shall stop here three days more. Mr. 
Mavor has gone on ^ some business, and I 
must wait till he comes back before going 
onto Mrs. Sprague." 

" He is gone ! oh, thank God for that ! " 
murmured Irene, involuntarily. "Oh! mis- 
tress dear, do send me away somewhere ; " 
and then, without waitmg to be questioned, 
but with a feltering voice and rising colour, 
she told the lady of Mavor's professions of 
admiration for her, and entreated her pro- 
tection. Mrs. Burgoyne listened in sUence ; 
she gave her no encouragement to proceed, 
but a tear dropped from her half-closed lids 
on the little handglass she had before her. 
Irene saw this mark of interest, and, 
sinking on her knees, continued — 

" Oh ! dear, dear lady, I know you can- 
not wish to interfere, or to say anything, 
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but for your own sweet daughter's sake do 
think of me and what I must feel now. 
Oh ! do have pity on me, do save me from 
this misery, which is ten times worse than 
death!" 

" Interfering would do no good, Irene," 
said Mrs. Burgoyne, dashing away the 
tears which she could not restrain, as she 
gazed at the poor girl who knelt before 
her in agony and suspense. " But I will 
save you ; you shall not stay here with me 
since it is so. I will do without you, and 
you shall go home to Chestnut Brook di- 
rectly, poor child." 

*'0h! not there, for heaven's sake, 
madam. I am safer with you," exclaimed 
Irene, hurriedly. Mrs. Burgoyne frowned 
as she guessed the secret of her evidently 
increased terror, her lips quivered, and 
her cheeks grew pale with suppressed agi- 
tation. 

" Are you really afraid to go home, 
child?" Irene hid her face in her hands, 
and her mistress saw it would be no kind- 
ness to send her back to the plantation; 
but it was equally impossible to keep her 
with herself, and after a moment's thought, 
she said, with forced calmness, — 
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" I will be a kind mistress to you, and 
will do what I can for you. You shall go 
back, as I have said, but you shall be safe. 
You shall not stop at home, but Mr. Hen- 
ning shall have orders to take you back at 
once to West Creek." 

" But that's just as bad ! " cried Irene, 
springing to her feet. " Oh, Constance, — 
my friend ! no, I will die sooner than go 
there.'' 

She was frightened at the effect of her 
own words, for Mrs. Burgoyne rose from 
her seat, pale and trembling, and laying 
her hand on Irene's arm, said in a husky 
and almost inaudible voice, " You are 
afraid to go to West Creek, do you say, 
too? Speak, child, afraid?" 

Irene trembled, and her voice faltered 
almost too much to speak, but her mistress's 
hand grasped her like a vice till she had 
answered every question and told her all. 
Mrs. Burgoyne was paler than Irene when 
she had finished ; she pressed her hand on 
her heart, and with a strong effort,. said in 
a hoarse whisper, pointing to the door of 
her bedroom, " Go in there, and wait till I 
call you ; " and as Irene left the room, she 
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sank fainting, but without a sound, into her 
chair; not, however, unconscious, though 
loss of sense would at that moment have 
been a blessing to her. 

" My son ! — ^both, — oh, my poor boys ! " 
and short, tearless sobs almost suffocated 
her. She had heard of her husband's 
conduct with the insulted pride and affec- 
tion of a wife ; but this horrible rivalry 
of her two sons almost overpowered her. 
But she would save them — she must do 
something. Oh! they must be saved by 
some means. She would get Constance 
back, and this girl must be sent far away; 
she would not keep her a day longer near 
her. For nearly an hour she walked up 
and down the room with clasped hands 
and hurried breath, trying to collect her 
thoughts and decide on some plan of 
action. Irene must be sent far, far away. 
But how ? The quickest and most natural 
method seemed to be to send her to the 
next and nearest auction, but Mrs. Bur- 
goyne hesitated to do this. Was any other 
mother to be made as wretched as herself, 
or any other young and loving wife to be 
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wronged by this girl's beauty ? She shrank 
from the ideaof sending her to the general 
market; pity for the poor girl herself 
found its way into her heart, and min- 
gled with her other feelings. Mrs. Bur- 
goyne was not naturally a cruel woman; 
she had once, in the fever of insulted 
affection, done things which weighed 
ever on her conscience, and she always 
exacted the due amount of service from 
her slaves, and kept them in order by a 
wholesome fear of punishment. Still she 
was not a hard mistress among her class; 
and her Northern feelings against slavery, 
perhaps never wholly forgotten, now ^^ 
fluenced her when she had to decide upon 
Irene's fate, and her decision was merciful. 
Once having taken it, she hesitated not a 
minute, but opened the door and entered 
the room where the poor girl was waiting 
in anxious suspense, listening to the 
sound of her hurried footsteps to and fro. 
"Irene," she said, in a low but decided 
voice, " I am going a journey, child. Put 
up what things I shall want for a night, 
and get your own bundle, — quick ! " 

Irene clasped her hands beseechingly. 
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" Yes, child, I will save you. Make haste, 
now — make haste." 

This last order was unneeded; in less 
than a quarter of an hour all was ready, 
and Mrs. Burgoyne, summoning the mis- 
tress of the hotel, told her she should be 
with her again by the next evening, and, 
leaving the rest of her luggage under her 
charge, she went with Irene to the coach 
office. 

It wanted a quarter to nine, and she sat 
down to wait the starting time of the stage 
westward. The minutes dragged slowly 
on, but at last the vehicle appeared, the 
horses were tackled, and Mrs. Burgoyne 
took her place inside, telling Irene to follow 
her. She saw she was still anxious and 
frightened, and rightly guessing that her 
own stem and unnaturally composed coun- 
tenaBce did not re-assure her, she bent 
forward, and whispering to her, as the 
other passengers had already entered, said — 

" Don't be afraid, my poor girl, I am 
going to take you to a place where you will 
be safe and kindly treated." 

Irene looked up. to her with a glow of 
joy and gratitude, and, seizing her hand, 
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kissed it. No language could have been 
so eloquent. Mrs. Burgojme found the 
tears stealing into her eyes, and felt some 
pleasure in thinking that this girl's silent 
blessing might be counted hereafter against 
some sins that were recorded of her above, 
and the memory of which incessantly 
haunted her here. Irene, on her side, 
could do nothing but cry for joy ; and it 
was long before she was sufficiently calm 
to observe how much her agitation was 
attracting the attention of her fellow-pas- 
sengers. Two of these were well-dressed 
men, of a wild, rakish exterior; and the 
others were of the poor white class, rough 
and brutal, breathing of whiskey and garlic, 
but still kept in order by the presence of 
their two superiors. These gentlemen did 
not detect Irene's social position ; her fair 
hair and complexion misled them into 
proffering her many civilities, and Mrs. 
Burgojme was careful not to betray the 
secret by any apparent want of considera- 
tion towards her companion. Irene, listen- 
ing with attentive ears to the conversation 
of the two gentlemen, learned that they 
were both from Georgia, were bound for 
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the territory of Kansas, west of Mis- 
souri, and were going to enforce the laws 
in that rebellious district, and support 
the interests of the South against the 
rebels. Their patriotism was not content 
with bringing only their own swords to the 
contest, for they had enlisted the other two 
passengers in the service, by the promise 
of a hundred dollars and a good revolver 
each, if they would come to Kansas, like- 
wise at their expense, and help to chastise 
the Free-soil rebels there. 

Mrs. Burgoyne was surprised to find, 
from some observations dropped by her 
companions, that the preceding evening 
they had met her son before he left the 
town, and had spared no arguments to 
induce him to join them in their expe- 
dition. They were much disappointed at 
having failed to do so, for, as they said, 
they required a man of standing and family 
to head the volunteer company to which 
they intended joining themselves. It was 
a relief to both Mrs. Burgoyne and Irene 
when they arrived at their journey's end, 
and escaped from the society of these gen- 
tlemen and their two mean white retainers. 
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Irene was still, as when she started, in 
utter ignorance of her destination, and only 
knew that her mistress meant to act kindly 
towards her. The night was already clos- 
ing around them before they stopped at a 
log tavern, standing alone in a wide ex- 
panse of prairie. Here Mrs. Burgoyne 
asked for a private room, and, with some 
difficulty, this accommodation was pro- 
cured for her; and there Irene hastened 
to unfasten her mistress's portmanteau. 
She was stopped in the middle of her work 
by Mrs. Burgoyne, who, shutting the door 
carefully, called her to her, and, in a low 
Voice, as if dreading lest the wooden par- 
tition of the little room should betray the 
sound, said, — 

" Irene, I am going to send you away 
from me; I cannot take you home, and I 
will not seU you. I have found a farmer 
whom I think I may trust to take you 
safely on to Kansas, aiid from there you 
will get to the Free States. Hush ! hush ! '' 
she continued, stopping Irene's exclama- 
tion of joy ; " hush ! no one must hear or 
suspect. I have told the man you are my 
relative, and are going to visit friends in 
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Kansas; here is a written pass for you 
from me, in case they should guess who 
you are; but you had better let them 
suppose you are free. Now, come with 
me ; he cannot wait, he says. Control 
yourself child; you must look cahn, or 
you will ruin all. Try and look calm." 

Mrs. Burgoyne took Irene down to the 
door, where the wagon stood waiting. 
She had reluctantly decided to let her start 
immediately, though she would fain have 
kept her with her until daylight ; but she 
had judged, after an interview with the 
farmer in question, that he would prove a 
trustworthy escort, and it was an oppor- 
tunity that should not be thrown away. 
He had promised to conduct the young 
lady, if not to the Kansas territory itself, 
at least to a house from whence she would 
easily reach it, and to see her in good hands 
before he left her. Mrs. Burgoyne could 
give Irene but fifty dollars. Mavor being 
her paymaster she had but little money 
with her, and she only now reserved to 
herself enough to pay her own return-fare 
to the town they had left. 

Irene would fain have thrown herself at 
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the lady's feet, and expressed all her grati- 
tude for her deliverance, but they were n6 
longer alone, and she was obliged to be 
content with thanks and blessings, mur- 
mured in a low voice, as she pressed her 
hand. 

" Write to me directly you are in safety, 
and do not wait a day longer than you can 
help on the road," Mrs. Burgoyne whis- 
pered, as she parted from Irene. " God 
bless and protect you, poor child ! " She 
waited to see her placed in the little wagon, 
but she was obliged to draw back into the 
doorway, while the men who were drinking 
at the bar crowded into the passage to see 
the wagon start; yet still she remained 
watching there until the farmer mounted 
into the vehicle and drove off, and Irene 
was gone. 

As she returned alone to her own room, 
Mrs. Burgoyne felt a sense of thankful 
relief at thus having been able to achieve 
her end ; but she was in great dread of her 
husband's anger when he should hear of 
her unaccountable carelessness in letting 
so valuable a slave escape; and she won- 
dered how she should conceal Irene's ab- 
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sehce from Mavor until sufficient time had 
elapsed to put her beyond danger of pur- 
suit. But having done so much, she felt 
she could do still more, and when she 
returned to the town, where her son joined 
her, she told him she had sent Irene back 
home, and appeared entirely unconscious 
of his surprise and ill-concealed vexation. 
She determined to prolong the negotiations 
with Mrs. Sprague, so as not to betray the 
loss of Irene at Chestnut Brook, by return- 
ing there without her, while the girl 
was still within reach ; but intelligence of 
Eleanor's premature illness changed her 
intentions, and obliged her and Mavor to 
hurry back immediately. 

They found Eleanor the mother of a little 
son when they returned, and that her re- 
covery was progressing faster than from 
her previous extreme delicacy they had 
any right to expect. In the joy and 
general excitement, Irene's absence was not 
perceived by any one. Colonel Burgoyne 
had an impression that she had been left 
with a friend of his wife, and Mavor was 
too much occupied with Eleanor and his 
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little son to think where his mother 
had left her waiting-maid. Some days 
passed before even a thought was given to 
Irene, and then it was too late. 
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